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Tie LIF E of Dr. Wittiam Harvey. 


With his Head curioufly engraved. 


7 HEN Wwe obferve any perfon 
V diftinguifhed by a fuperior 
knowledge, or fkill of any kind, it is 
natural for the mind to be follicitous 
and inquifitive about the feveral cir- 
cumftances which have concurred to 
tender him thus confpicuous. When, 
for example, we hear of Alexander’s 
fkill in the art of war and conquett ; 
when we view the brave and heroic 
aétions of Cacfar, Scipio, and Hanni- 
bal; when we refle€t on the extenfive 
knowledge, the deep refearches, the 
accurate deductions, and important 
difcoveries, of the incomparable Sir 
Ifaac Newton; our minds are, in¢ 
deed, ftruck with certain ideas of gran- 
deur and furprize ; but a fecret diffa- 
tisfation is ftill lodged in the breatt, 
and the Jabouring foul remains, as it 
were, on the rack, till we know fome- 
thing more about the men, and have 
difcovered their turn of mind, and 
the feveral fteps by which they have 
gradually advanced to honour, and 
— their way to immortal glory. 
ow, as the difcoveries of Dr. Har- 
vey are of the utmoft importance to 
fociety, it muft, of courfe, be an un- 
common fatisfaction to become ac- 
quainted with the education, difpofi- 
tion, and ftudies of this celebrated 
phyfician. 

William Harvey was the eldeft fon 
of Thomas Harvey, Gent. by Joan 
Halke, his wife, and was born at Folk- 
flone, in Kent, April 2, 1578. At 
ten years of age he was fent to a 
grammar fchoo] at Canterbury, from 
whence, at fourteen, he was removed 
to Gonvil and Caius college in Cam- 
bridge. At nineteen, he travelled into 
France and Italy, and at twenty-three 
he fludied at Padua, under -Euftac. 
Radius, John Thomas Minandous, 


and. [ieron. Fabr. ab Aquapendente,' 


and made a furprizing progrefs, At 


twenty-four he became dottor of phy- 
fic and chirurgery in that univertity ; 
Numsz. LXXXY, Vou. XII. 





and, foon after, returning to England, 
was incorporated doctor of phyfic in 
Cambridge, practifed phyfic in Lon- 
don, and married. In 1604, he was 
admitted : candidate of the college of 
phyficians in London, and three years 
after elefted fellow. Upon the death 
of Dr. Davies, he was appointed lec- 
turer in anatomy and furgery in that 
college ; and, on the 16th, 17th, and 
18th of April, 1616, he read a courfe 
of le€iures, in anatomy, before that 
learned audience, in which he opene@ 
his difcovery relating to the circulation 
of the blood ; which, after a variety 
of experiments publickly exhibited, he 
communicated to the world in his * Ex- 
ercitatio. Anatomica de Motu Cordis 
& Sanguinis,’ printed at Francfort 
1628, in quarto. 

This celebrated ‘treatife, which has 
rendered its author‘immortal, was de- 
dicated to King CharlesI ; and there 
follows another dedication to Dr. Ar 
gent, Prefident, and to the reft of the 
Coilege of Phyficians, London, in 
which he obferves, that he had fre- 
quently, before, in his anatomical lec- 
tures, declared his new opinion con- 
cerning the motion and ufe of the 
heart, and the circulation of the bleod ; 
and for above nine years had confirm- 
ed it before the College by ocular de- 
monftration, and illuftrated it by rea- 
fons and arguments, and defended it 
apainit the objections of the moft ikil- 
ful anatoinifts ; and now thought pro- 
per to publifh it to the world in a pro- 
feffed treatife on that fubject. 

This difcovery of the circulation of 
the blood was of the utmoft impor- 
tance to phyfic, and reridered his name 
and memory dear to his cotempora- 
ries and fuceeffors. But, as it has been 
frivoloufly difpated whether the henour 
of it belongs to him, we thall endea- 
vour to fet this affair in a true light : 
But matt previoufly obferve, that it is 
a common practice to begin with 
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charging errors upon great men, and 
to end with calling them plagiaries. 
This was the fate of the celebrated 
Dr. Harvey ; his book was attacked 
by feveral; and, when they found it 
impoffible to controvert his maxims, 
they pretended that he was not the 
author of the difcovery, and, confe- 
quently, did not deferve the glory 
of it. 

Vander Linden, who publithed a 
moft exact edition of Hippocrates, has 
taken a great deal of pains to prove, 
that Hippocrates knew the circulation 
of the blood, and that Dr. Harvey 
only revived it. The fubftance of 
what he has advanced is this: That 
Hippocrates fpeaks, in one place, 
* of the ufual and conitant motion of 
the blood ;’ that, in another place, 
he calls ‘ the veins and arteries the 
fountains of human nature, the rivers 
that water the whole body, and con- 
vey life, and which if they be dried 
up, the mandies.’ That, ina third 
place, he fays, ‘ That the blood- 
veffels, which are difperfed over the 
whole ‘body, give {pirit, moifture, 
and motion, and all {pring from one ; 
which one (blood-veffel) has no be- 
ginning, nor no end ; for, where there 
is a circle, there is no beginning.’ 

Thefe are the cleareft paffages that 
are produced to prove that Hippo- 
crates knew the circulation of the 
btood ; and it is plain that he did be- 
lieve it as an hypothefis, that is, that 
he did fuppofe the blood to be carried 
round the body by a conftant accuf- 
tomed motion ; but that he did not 
know what this acceftomed motion 
was, and that he had not found that 
courfe, which Dr. Harvey clearly de- 
monftrated, will appear evident from 
the following confiderations: (1.) He 
fays nothing of the circulation of the 

lood in his difcourfe of the heart, 
where he anatomizes, as well as he 
could, and fpeaks of the ventricles 
and valves, which are the immediate 
mftruments by which the work is per- 
formed. (2.) He believes that the 
auricles of the heart are like bellows, 
which receive the air to cool the heart. 
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Now there are other ufes of them 
certainly difcovered, fince they aflift 
the heart in receiving of the blood 
from the vena cava and the vena pul- 
monaris. ‘This no man, that knows 
how the blood circulates, can be un- 
acquainted with; and confequently 
weuld have been mentioned by Hip- 
pocrates, had he knownit. (3.) Hip- 
pocrates {peaks of the veins as re- 
ceiving blood from the heart, and go- 
ing from it; which alfo was the com- 
mon way of fpeaking of Galen and 
all the ancients. Now noman, that 
can exprefs himfelf properly, will ever 
fay, that any liquors are ever carried 
away from any ciftern, as from a 
fountain or fource, through thofe ca- 
nals which, to his knowledge, con- 
vey liquors to that ciftern. (4.) Hip- 
pocrates fays the blood is carried into 
the lungs from the heart for the nou- 
rifhment of the lungs, without af- 
figning any other reafon. Thefe feem 
to be pofitive arguments, that Hippo- 
crates knew nothing of this matter ; 
and accordingly all his commentators, 
ancient or modern, before Dr. Har- 
vey publifhed his book, never inter- 
preted the former paflages of the cir- 
culation of the blood: Neither, in 
all probability, would Vander Linden 
himfelf, if Dr. Harvey had not help- 

ed him to the notion; which he was 
then refolved to find in Hippocratey 
whom he fuppofed not only the fa- 
ther, but alfo the finifher of the heal- 
ing art. After Hippocrates, none of 
the ancients, or rather their admi- 
rers, have pretended to this difco- 
very. As for Galen, any perfon that 
reads what he fays of the heart and 
lungs, in his fixth book ¢ De ufu par- 
tium,’ muft own, that he does not 
reafon as if he were acquainted with 
modern difcoveries ; and therefore it 
is not fo much as pretended, that he 
knew this recurrent motion of the 
blood: Which alfo farther fhews, 
that, if Hippocrates did know it, he 
explained himfelf fo obfcurely, that 
Galen could not underftand him; 
who, in all probability, underftood 
the text of Hippocrates as well as ~ 
Q 
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of his commentators, who has writ- 
ten fince the Greek tongue (and 
much more fince the Ionic diale&) haw 
ceafed to be a living language. 

Since the ancients have no right to 
fo noble a difcovery, it may be worth 
while to enquire, To whom of the 
moderns the glory of it is due? For 
this alfo, though very unjuftly, has 
been often contefted. ‘The firft ftep, 
that was made towards it, was the 
finding that the whole mafs of blood 
paffes through the Jungs by the pul- 
monary artery and vein. 

The firft who had a diftin& idea of 
this matter was Michael Servetus, a 
Spanifh phyfician, who was burnt for 
Arianifm at Geneva. Well had it 
been for the church of Chrift, if he 
had wholly confined himfelf to his 
own profeflion! His fagacity in this 
particular fo much in the dark gives 
us reafon to believe, that the world 
would have had juft caufe to have 
bleffed his memory. Ia a book of 
his, intitled ‘ Chriftianifmi reltitutio,’ 
printed in the yeaf 1553, he clearly 
aflerts, that the blood pafles through 
the lungs, from the right to the left 
ventricle of the heart, and not thro’ 
the partition which divides the two 
ventricles, as was at that time com- 
monly believed. 

* There are, fays Servetus, in the 
human body, fpirits of three different 
kinds, the natural, the animal, and 
the vital, which are really not three, 
but two diftinét fpirits. The vital is 
that which is communicated by ana- 
ftomofes from the arteries to the veins, 
in which it is called natural. The 
blood therefore is firft, whofe feat is 
in the liver and veins. ‘The vital 
fpirit is fecond, whofe feat is in the 
liver and veins. The animal fpirit is 
third, which is like a ray of light, 
and has its feat in the brain and 
herves.” 

Now, to underftand how the blood 
is the life, he fays, ‘ we muft firft 
underftand the fubftantial generation 
of the vital fpirit, which is compofed 
of, and nourifhed by infpired air and 
the fubtileft part of the blood. The 
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vital fpirit has its origin in the left 
ventricle of the heart, by the affiftance 
of the lungs, which chiefly contri- 
bute to its generation. It is a fubtile 
fpirit, wrought by the force of heat, 
of a florid colour, having the power 
of fire; fo that it is a fort of fhining 
vapour made of the purer part of the 
blood, containing within itfelf the 
fubftance of water, air, and fire. It 
is made in the lungs by the mixture 
of infpired air with that elaborated 
fubtile blood, which the right ven- 
tricle of the heart communicates to 
the left. Now, this communica- 
tion is not made throngh the fep- 
tum of the heart, as is commonly be- 
lieved, but the fubtile blood is very 
artificially agitated by a long paflage 
through the lungs, and transfufed out 
of the arterious vein into the venous 
artery ; and at laft, in the venous ar- 
tery itfelf, it is mixed with the in- 
fpired air, and by expiration purged 
from its dregs. And thus at length 
the whole mixture is attracted, by the 
diaftole of the heart, into the left 
ventricle, being now a fit fubftance 
out of which to form the vital fpirit. 

*‘ Now, that this communication 
and preparation is made by the lungs, 
is evident from the various conjunc- 
tion and communication of the arte- 
rious vein with the venous artery in 
the lungs ; the remarkable largenefs 
of the arterious vein does likewife 
confirm it, fince it would never have 
been made of that form and buik, 
nor would it have emitted fo great a 
quantity of very pure blood out of 
the heart into the lungs, if it had 
been only for their nourifhment ; nor 
would the heart have been this way 
ferviceable to the lungs, fince the 
foetus in the womb is otherwife nou- 
rifhed, by reafon of the clofenefs of 
the membranes of the heart, which 
are never opened till the birth of the 
child, as Galen teaches ; fo that the 
whole mixture of fire and blood is 
made in the lungs, where there is a 
transfufion of the arterious vein into 
the venous artery, which Galen took 
no notice of.” 
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The next, who mentioned any 
thing relating to the circulation of the 
blood, was Realdus Columbus of 
Cremona. In his Anatomy, printed 
at Venice in 1559, he afferts the fame 
circulation through the lungs, that 
Servetus had done before, but fays, 
that no man had ever taken notice of 
it before him, or had written any 
thing about it: Which fhews that he 
did not copy from Servetus ; unlefs 
we would fay that he ftole the notion, 
without mentioning Servetus’s name ; 
which is injurious, fince, in thefe 
matters, the fame things may be, and 
very often are, obferved by feveral 
perfons, who never acquainted each 
other with their difcoveries. But 
Columbus is more particular, for he 
fays, that the veins lodge the whole 
mafs of blood in the vena cava, which 
carries it into the heart; and fo it is 
thrown into the left ventricle, and by 
the aorta again, when enlivened by 
the air, diffated through the whole 
body. 

Some years after, appeared An- 
dreas Czfalpinus, who printed his 
* Peripatetical Queftions ’ at Venice, 
in quarto, in 1571, and afterwards, 
with his ‘ Medical Queftions,’ at the 
fame place, in 1593.’ He is rather 
more particular than Columbus, efpe- 
cially in examining how arteries and 
veins join at their extremities ; which 
he fuppofes to be by opening their 
mouths into each other ; and he ufes 
the word circulation in his Peripateti- 
cal Queftions, which had never been 
ufed in that fenfe before. He alfo 
takes notice, that the blood fwells 
below the ligature in veins, and urges 
that in confirmation of his opinion. 
Some hints of this matter are like- 
wife to be found in Conftantius Va- 
rolius, who printed his Anatomy in 
the year 1591. 

At length came the divine Harvey, 
to whom the glory of ‘this noble dif- 
covery ‘was referved. He firft im- 
proved thofe and the like noble hints 
into a rational and confiftent theory 
truly ufeful to mankind, and which 
will be yemembered with honour, 
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while difeafes continue to afflict the 
human fpecies. 

We cannot help obferving how 
gradually this difcovery, as well 
all abftrufe truths of human difquifi- 
tion, was explained to the world. 
Hippocrates firft talked of the ufual 
motion of the blood. Plato faid, 
that the heart was the original of the 
veins, and of the blood that was car- 
ried about every member of the body. 
Ariftotle alfo, fomewhere, fpeaks of 
a recurrent motion of the blood. Still 
all this was only opinion and belief: 
It was rational, and became men of. 
genius ; but, not having as yet been 
made evident by experiments, it 
might as eafily be denied as aitirmed. 
Servetus firft faw that the blood pafies 
through the lungs ; Columbus went 
farther, and fhewed the ufes of the 
valves of the heart, which let the 
blood in and out of their refpective 
veffels, but not the felf-fame road. 
Thus the way was jult open, when 
Dr. Harvey came, who built upon 
the firft foundations: To render his 
work ftill eafier, the valves of the 
veins (which were difcovered by fa- 
ther Paul, the Venetian) had, not 
long befgre, been explained by Fa- 
bricius ab Aquapendente; whence 
the circulation was yet more clearly 
demonftrated. 

Thomas Bartholine and Confenti- 
nus have raifed up a modern rival to 
Harvey, for the honour of the difco- 
very of the circulation, which is the 
celebrated father Paul abovemention- 
ed. But what they relate amounts 
only to this: That in a manufcript 
of father Paul’s, which was left in 
the hands of fathey Fulgentius at Ve- 
nice, the particulars of the true cir- 
culation of the blood, as publifhed 
by Harvey, are contained ; and hence 
they infer, that he communicated it 
to Fabricius ab Aquapendente, who 
told ic to Harvey, when he fiudied 
at Padua. 

Bat the truth of the affair is this: 
After Harvey’s return to England, he 
made a prefent of his book (juft then 
publifhed) to the Venetian Ambafla- 
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dor, who, immediately after going 
home, lent it to father Paul, whoie 
curiofity induced him to make fome 
extracts from it, which are contained 
in the manufcript abovementioned. 
Perhaps it may not be unaccept- 
able to the reader, if we give the 


reafons which prove the circulation of 


the blood, and the manner how that 
operation is performed in an animal 
body. 

1, The firft reafon, which evinces 
the circulation of the blood, is, That 
all the blood of a living animal, upon 
wounding any one of the larger ar- 
teries, will be in a little time evacu- 
ated, and that with a confiderable 
force. Hence it foilows, that the 
blood has a pafiage from every part 
of the animal body into every artery ; 
and, if the whole mais of blood be 
found to move on this occafion, it is 
evident it muft have maved before. 

z. The great quantity-of blood, 
driven out of the heart into the ar- 
teries, at every pulfe, makes a circu- 
lation neceffary ; fince, without it, an 
infinitely greater flock of blood mutt 
be fuppofed in the body of a man, 
than any obfervation or experiment 
will admit of. For, tho’ the ancients, 
who were ftrangers to this circulation, 
imagined that only a drop or two was 
expelled at each fyttole ; which they 
were neceflitated to fuppofe, to avoid 
the too great diftenfion of the arteries 
from a more confiderable influx; yet 
itis certain, and even demonitrable, 
that there muit be an ounce or more 
driven into them at each time; and 
yet fome compute, that there are five 
or fix thoufand pulfations in an hour. 

3. Any of the arteries, being tied 
with athread, fwell and beat between 
the bandage and the heart ; but they 
grow flaccid between the bandage 
and the extremities of the body. if 
the artery thus tied be cut between 
the bandage and the heart, the blood 
continues flowing through the wound, 
till the animal expires ; if it be cut 
between the bandage and the extres 
mitics of the body, the quantity of 
blood it yields is very fmall. ‘The 
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vital blood, therefore, flows through 
the arteries, and its courfe is from 
the heart towards the extremities of 
the body ; and this is conttantly the 
cafe in every point of the body, in- 
ternal and external ; and it is on this 
principle alone, that all the blood 


may be derived to any artery, and - 


evacuated at it. 

4. Any one ef the larger veins, 
being bound up with a thread, {wells 
between the extremities of the body 
and the bandage, but without beat- 
ing ; and between the bandage and 
the heart it becomes flaccid. If o- 
pened in the former part, it bleeds 
largely; if in the latter, it fcarce 
bleeds at all. The blood, therefore, 
flows brifkly from every part of the 
body into this vein, and its courfe is 
from the extremities of the body to- 
wards the heart ; from the narrower 
parts of the vein towards the wider 
parts; from the branches to the 
trunk. 

From the whole it is evident, that 
all the arteries of the body are conti- 
nually bringing the blood from the 
left part of the heart, thro’ the trunks 
of the arteries, into the branches, 
and trom thofe to all parts of the 
body, internal and external ; and, on 
the contrary, that all the veins, ex- 
cepting the porta, are perpetually 
bringing back the blood from the ex- 
treme parts into the fmaller branches ; 
from thofe it pafles inte the larger, at 
length into the trunks, and thence 
into the cava; and through the finus 
venotus, or trunk of that vein (which 
ends in the cavity of the right auricle) 
into the heart. 

The blood being arrived here, its 
motion or circulation is continued as 
follows : 

The auricles of the heart being 
large hollow mufcles, furnithed with 
a double feries of ftrong fibres pro 
ceeding with a contrary direction to 
two oppcfite. tendons, the one ad- 
hering to the right ventricle, the other 
to: the finus venofus, as alfo with in- 
numerable ‘veins and arteries ; by the 
conwaétile force of thefe auricles the 
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blood will be vigoroufly expreffed 
and drove into the right ventricle, 
which, upon this contraétion, is ren- 
dered flaccid, empty, and difpoied to 
admit it. 

If now the right ventriele, thus 
fall of blood, by the contraétion of 
its fibres, prefs the blood towards the 
aperture again, the venous blood, at 
the fame time pouring in, will drive 
it back again into the cavity, and 
mix it more intimately ; till, rifing up 
againft the parietes, it raifes the val- 
vulz tricufpides, which are fo col- 
lected to the flefhy columns extended 
on the oppofite fide, as that, when 
laid quite down, they cannot clofe 
the parietes of the right ventricle: 
Thefe it thrufis towards the right au- 
ricle, till, being there joined, they 
ftop the paffage very clofely, and 
prevent any return. 

By the fame means, the fame blood 
rifes up into the three femilunar 
valves, placed in the extremity of the 
other mouth, and lying open to the 
pulmonary artery: ‘Thefe it thuts 
clofe againft the fides of the artery, 
and leaves a pafiage into the artery 
alone. The venous blood therefore, 
that is, the blood of the whole body, 
continually moves out of the finus, or 
trunk of the vena cava, through the 
right auricle and right ventricle, into 
the pulmonary artery, and that in a 
continual and forcible ftream. 

The blood carried by this artery 
into the lungs, and diftributed by its 
branches through the whole fubftance 
thereof, is firft admitted into the ex- 
tremities of the pulmonary vein, called 
arteria venofa ; whence pafling into 
four large veffels, which unite toge- 
ther, it is brought to the left finus 
venofus, or trunk of the pulmonary 
vein; by the force of whofe mufcu- 
lous ftru€ture it is driven into the left 
ventricle, which on this occafion is 
relaxed, and by that means prepared 
to receive it. 

Hence, as before, it is driven into 
the left ventricle, which is relaxed by 
the fame means ; and the.valvulz mi- 
trales opening admit it into the left 
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ventricle, and hinder its reflux into 
the pulmonary vein. 

From hence it is forced into the 
aorta, at whofe orifice there arg three 
femilunar valves, which alfo prevent 
a reflux by clofing the fame. 

And thus is circulation effected, all 
the blood fent into the lungs, and re- 
ceived into the arteria venofa, finus 
venotus, and left auricle and ventricle, 
being here continually propelled into 
the aorta; whofe ramifications are 
fpread throughout all the reft of the 
body by a violent motion. 

As to the manner of the blood’s 
pafling out of the arteries into the 
veins, in order to its being returned 
into the heart, there are two opi- 
nions. 

In the firft, the veins and arteries 
are fuppefed to open into each other, 
or to be continued from each other 
by anaftomofes, or inofculations of 
their extremities: 

In the latter, the extreme capillary 
arteries are fuppofed to difcharge 
their blood into the pores of the fub- 
itance of the parts ; on whofe nutri- 
tion part is fpent, and the reft is re. 
ceived in at the mouths of the capil- 
lary veins. 

Each of thefe opinions muft be al. 
lowed to have its reafon: For, with- 
out the firft, it would be difficult to 
account for fo quick a return of blood 
to the heart, as in effect we find; 
befides that, in fome of the larger 
veffels, there is a confeffed al 
mofis, asin the fplenic artery with 
the fplenic vein, &c. whence authors 
conclude the fame contrivance to hold 
in the leffer veflels, even in the final- 
left twigs in the.extreme parts of the 
body, though not difcoverable by the 
eye, nature being generally found very 
uniform and confiftent with herfelf. 

Riolanus, however, who will ad- 
mit of no circulation but by anatto- 
mofes, allows of none, neither, but 
by the larger veffels. 

The reafon of the latter opinion is 
deduced from hence, That, if part a! 
the arterial blood did not ooze out into 
the fubftance of the.parts, they could 
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not be nourifhed thereby; for the 
blood, ‘while contained in the veffels, 
may indeed convey warmth thereto, 
but no nourifhment, the very vefiels 
themfelves being not nourifhed by the 
fluid running in their cavity, but by 
capillaries paffing their coats. 

If, then, the blood be driven out 
of the vefiels in a greater quantity 
than is required for nutrition, the re- 
dundancy muft be imbibed by the 
capillary veins. , 

M. Leewenhoeck feemed to have 
put this matter out of doubt by his 
micrefcopes, with which he difco- 
vered the inofculations, or continua- 
tions of the extremes of the veins 
and arteries in fifhes, frogs, &c. But 
fome ftill doubt, whether there be 
fuch continuations in the extremes of 
the veins and arteries i human bodies 
and quadrupedes, thofe animals, it 
has been hitherto obferved in, being 
either fith, or fome of the amphibi- 
ous kind, which have but one ven- 
tricle in the heart, and their blood 
a€tually cold: To which it may be 
added, That the biood, in thofe crea- 
tures, sdoes not circulate with that ra- 
pidity, as in thofe whofe hearts have 
two ventricles. 

This difference in the principal or- 
gans of circulation occafioned Mr. 
Cowper to make experiments on o- 
ther animals, whofe parts have the 


: fame ftruéture with thofe of man. In 


the omentum of a cat he faw the 
blood move brifkly through the inof- 
culations ; the fame alfo he found in 
the omentum, and much clearer in 
the mefentery of a dog. He adds, 
that the extremity of the vefféls is 
not equally leffened in the inofcula- 
tions of different animals. 

In the tail of a tadpole, he fre- 
quently obferved feveral communica- 
tions between the veins and the ar- 
teries, through each of which two 
globules of blood might pafs a-breatt. 

In young fith, particularly grigs, 
the communicant branch is. fo imal], 
that one globule of blood can fearce 
pafs in the fpace of three feconds, 
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In a feetus, the apparatus for the’ 
circulation is fomewhat different from 
that above defcribed. The feptum, 
which feparates the two auricles of 
the heart, is pierced through with an 
aperture, called the foramen ovale ; 
and the trunk of the pulmonary ar- 
tery, alittle after it has left the heart, 
fends out a tube in the defcending 
aorta, called the communicating ca- 
nal. 

The feetus being born, the foramen 
ovale clofes by degrees, and the canal 
of communication dries up, and be- 
comes a fimple ligament. 

This mechanifm once known, it 
was eafy to perceive its ufe. For, 
while the foetus is inclofed in the ute- 
rus, it receives no air but that little 
furnifhed it by the umbilical vein ; 
its lungs, therefore, cannot fwell and 
fubfide, as they do after the birth, 
and after the free admiflion of :air. 
They continue almoft at reft, and 
without any motion ; their veffels are 
as it were full of themfelves, and do 
not allow the blood to circulate, either 
in abundance, or with eafe. 

Nature, therefore, has excufed the 
lungs from the paflage of the greateft 
part of the blood ; and has contrived 
the foramen ovale, by which part of 
the blood of the vena cava, received 
into the right auricle, pafles into the 
left auricle, as the mouth of the pul- 
monary veins, and by this means is 
found as far in its journey, as if it 
had paffed the lungs. 

But this is not all; for the blood 
of the cava, which, mifling the fo- 
ramen ovale, pafies from the right 
auricle into the right ventricle, being 
ftill in too great quantity to pafs by 
the lungs, whither it is driven by the 
pulmonary artery, the communicating 
canal intercepts part of it in the way, 
and pours it immediately intothe de- 
{cending aorta. 

Having thus given an account of 
the circulation of the blood, we fhall 
refume the hiftory of this great man. 
He was chofen, December the 
3d, 1627, one ef the Eletts of the 
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College of Phyficians ; and, Decem- 
ber the 30th, 1629, he refigned his 
place of ‘Treafurer to the College. In 
1632, he was made Phyfician to King 
Charles I, as he had been before to 
James |; and, adhering to the Royal 
caufe, upon the breaking out of the 
civil wars, attended his Majefty at 
the battle of Edge-hill, and thence 
to Oxford, where he was incorpo- 
rated Doétor of Phyfic, December 
the 7th, 1642. In 1645, he was 
elected Warden of Morcton-college, 
in that Univerfity, by virtue of the 
King’s letters fént to the Society of 
that Houfe for that purpofe ; but the 
year following, when the garrifon of 
Oxford furrendered tc the Parliament, 
he left that office, and retired to 
London. 

In 1651, his book, intitled ‘ Ex- 
ercitationes de generatione animali- 
um; quibus accedunt quedam de 
partu, de membranis ac humoribus 
uteri, & de conceptione,’ was printed 
at London, in 4to. It was dedica- 
ted, by Dr. George Ent, to the Pre- 
fident and College of Phyficians in 
London. There have been feveral 
editions of this wor!:, and it has been 
tranflated into Englifh. In this per- 
formance, after he has given the ana- 
tomy of the parts ferving for genera- 
tion in the hen, he acquaints us with 
the formation and growth of the 
egg, and afterwards with the ‘feveral 
parts whereof it confifts. He then 
proceeds to give an account how the 
chick is formed, which he obferved 
by a daily infpection of the eggs, du- 
ring the time of incubation; and was 
the firft who difcovered, that the ori- 
ginal of the chick was from the cica- 
tricula. He then gives an account 
jn what order the feveral parts ap- 
pear, and confutes a multitude of 
errors delivered by former writers, 
proving that the punétum faliens is 
the heart; that the blood is not 
formed by the liver, becaufe its pa- 
renchyma is formed after, and of the 
blood that adheres to the blood-vef- 
fels; nor yet by the heart, for that is 
not in being till fome time after the 
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blood. He proves, that all the vif. 
cera, at their firit formation, appeat 
white; that the veins are the fir 
confpicuous foundation, as it were, 
of the whole body ; that the division 
of the parts into {permatical and fan- 
guineous is ridiculous, fince all come 
fram the fame original. He delivers 
an account of the parts ferving to 
generation in deer, and how the feetus 
1s formed. He acquaints us, that 
nothing is to be found in utero, for a 
confiderable time after coition; and 
how analogous conception is to an 
egg, and that it is fome time in utero, 
before it is affixed toit. He takes 
notice of feveral other memorable 
things concerning the generation of 
other animals, both eviparous and 
viviparous. 

In 1654, he, though abfent, was 
chofen Prefident of the College of 
Phyficians, but refufed that poit on 
the 30th of September the fame year. 
In 1655, he fettled his eftate in Kent 
on that College; and, on the third 
of June 1657, death put an end to 
the life of this great man, in the Soth 
year of hisage. He was interred in 
the church of Hemftead in Efex, 
where a monument is erected to his 
memory. 

In June 1739, a very fine butto, 
carved out of a block of white mar. 
ble, was ereted, in the great hall 
of the College of Phyficians, to the 
honour of this great phyfician, with 
the following infcription on its marble 
pedeital : 

Hance magni illius 
Gutietmi Harve 
Senis oftogenarii imaginem, 
Qui fanguinis circuitum 
Primus montftravit, 
Medicinamque rationalem inftituit; 
Ad picturam arehetypam, 
Quam in fuo fervat mufeo, effictam 
Honoris causa 
Hic ponendam curavit 
Ricuarpus Meap, Med. Reg. 
A. D. M.vcc.xzx1x. 
That is, 

Richard Mead, Phyfician to hi 
Majefty, caufed this bufto of the gree! 

Willian 
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William Harvey (who firft demon- 
firated the circulation of the blood, 
and inftituted a rational courfe of me- 
dicine} to be here ereéted in the year 
173g, in token of his veneration for 
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him: Done from an original picture 
of him, drawn when he was eighty 
years of age, which he keeps in his 
own }!brary. 


To the Proprietors of the UniversALt MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


in your laf’ Number (Page 246.) you have mentioned, that an unhappy Gentleman 
Loft his Head for adhering to the Prince (nox King) of Pruflia; but, as you 
have faid nothing farther of the Affair, I have fent you the following Account 


of it, and hope it will find a Place in your ufeful Collection. 


IT H regard to the true caufe, 

which produced the quarrel 
between the King of Pruflia and his 
fon, it has never yet been difcovered. 
The moft difcerning, however, be- 
lieve it was fomented by Count Seck- 
endorff, who, perhaps, abufed the 
confidence, the King repofed in him, 
to incenfe him againft a young Prince, 
who was tlie objeét of the people's 
love and hopes: 

The unhappy Géntleman, you 
mentioned in your laft number, was a 
young Lieutenant of the Gendarmes, 
named Katte. This young Gentle- 
man, With My. Keith and another 
Officer, who were attached to the 
Prince, were involved in this affair, 
The Emperor wrote a vety pathetic 
letter to the King, in favour of the 
Prince Royal, his fen, which contri. 
buted not a little to difpofe his Ma- 
jetty to receive again into favour the 
prefumptive heir of his dominions. 
His Pruflian Majefty appointed a 
Council of war, to inquire into the 
conduct of the Officers abovemen- 
tioned, which aflembled at Koppe- 
nick, a {mall town near Berlin: One 
of the Officers was eafhiered and con- 
demned to three years imprifonment ; 
Mr. Keith, being abroad, was out- 
lawed ; but the votes were divided, 
with regard to young Katte, part of 
the Judges finding him guilty of 
death, and the others being of a con- 
trary opinion ; fo that they were obli- 
ged to leave the decifion of it to the 
King. The affair being at this crifis, 


Your's, &e. A. D. 


yoting Katte, in hopes of moving his 

Majelty’s clemency, wrote him a let- 

ter in the German language, of which 

the foNowitig is a tranilation : 
‘SIRE, 

* Tt is neither to juftify myfelf, nor 
to excufe my pait conduct, nor to 
prove my innocence, that ] have the 
honour to addrefs this letter to your 
Majefty; but, moved by a fincere 
repentance and hearty forrow for 
having offended you, I implore your 
clemency, and moft humbly befeech 
you, Sire, to have fome confideration 
fot my age, which makes me more 
canable of imprudence and folly, than 
of any bad defign; and, perhaps, 
my inconfiderate zeal is the only 
caufe of my crime. 

‘ God, who is the King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords, does not always 
follow the impulfes of his juflice to- 
wards finners, but often reclaims 
thofe, who have gone aitray, by his 
mercy: And will not your Majetfty, 
Sire, who are a refemblance of the 
Divinity, pardon a criminal, who is 
guilty of difobedience to his Sove- 
reign? The hope of pardon fupports 
me, and I flatter myfelf your Majeity 
will not cut me off in the flower of 
my age, but rather give me time to 

rove to you what effect your Ma- 
jefty’s clemency will have on me. I 
find myfelf animated with a zeal and 
fidelity, proof againit all temptations, 
for your fervice. 

* Will not a fincere acknowledg- 
ment of my crime be able to procure 

Pp my 
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my pardon ? Yes, Sire, T cwn I am 
very guilty. And will not your Ma- 
je fty grant me a pai rdon, which God 

never refufes to the ereateft finner, 

who fincerely confefles his fins to 
him? Saal was guilty of difobedicnce 
to God; Dav id ‘fell into various fins, 
and Manafles was immerfed in the 
moft heinous crimes; and yet they 
are fo many examples of God's mercy 
to thofe who repent. 

* I thall be always ready to fhed e- 
ven the lait drop of my blood, to 
fhew your Majefty what faithful and 
grateful fentiments can raife in me ; 
and fhall willingly facrifice a hfe in 
your fervice, which I fhall be in- 
debted to you for, and which I fhall 
only hold from you. Charity, Sire, 
and the compafiion of God, which 
affures me he will not refufe me his 
pardon, will not fuffer me to defpair 
of your Majetty’s being pleated to 
lend an ear to the moft humble fup- 
lication of a fubje&, ro has re- 
Betled, but who has been brought 
back to his duty by a fincere repent- 
ance.” 


The King, having examined this 
young Officer's affair, did not think 
proper to pardon him, but condemn. 


ed him to be beheaded ; after which 
fentence, M. Katte wrote the follow- 
ing letter to his father : 
‘ Sir, my deareft father, 

© I melt into tears, when I think 
this letter will caufe you the greatett 
afli@ien a tender father can feel. You 
are at once fruftrated of the hope of 
feeing me make my fortune, and ha- 
ving wee for the fupport of your old 
age. All the care, all the jstins you 
have taken for my education, all the 
prayers you have offered for my hap- 
pinefs, are ufelefs. You fee me cut 
off in the fower of my youth, with- 
out having reaped the fruit of your 
laboar, without my having profited 
by your advice, and without my ha- 
ving employed the fciences, in which 
you caulfed me to be inftruéted, for 
the benefit of fociety. Alas! what 
fchemes have I formed for my ad- 
vancement! I did not doubt of ful- 


filling your hopes, in rey re ped ; I 
believed I could not fail of making 
my fortune; 1 was aeeatah, with 
thefe ideas of greatnefs ; but it was 
all vanity. What is there more un- 
certain than the fchemes of mankind ! 
The leatt thing overtrrns them. 
What a fad period is this of my life ! 
What difference between my prefent 
tate and that I flattered myfelf with ! 


Inftead of arriving, by the path of 


honour, to a high ‘degree of glory, I 
€ome to an infamous death, by a 
path of fhame. But, Lord, how im- 
penetrable are thy defigns, and -thy 


judgments how incomprehenfible! It 


is here we may fay, * ‘That the ways 
of God are not our ways, and our 
Ways are not his ways.’ I had, 
doubdef: Ss, continued to live in fecu- 
Fity, and an uninterrupted sidlbaniey 
had made me ferget my God ; a lite 
exempt from misfortune would have 
invited me to immerfe myfelf in plea- 
fures; the more f had advanced in 
worldly greatnels, the farther I fhould 
have wandered from my God. [| 
fhould have been full of that curfed 
ambition, which they endeavour to 
infpire their children with from their 
cradles ; it swould have increafed with 
my age, and I fhould have thought 
that owing to my predence, which 
God alone can give. It is to prevent 
this misfortune, ‘that Provi idence makes 
ufe of more efficacious means, than 
the follicitations it has hitherto em- 
ployed, and to which I was infen- 
fible ; it, doubtlefs, does all this 
preferve me from eternal deftruction : 
I heartily blefs God for it; and in- 
treat you, my dear father, to fubmit 
to his will, and be perfuaded this 
ftroke comes from his hand: He de- 
clares to us, that a f{parrow cannot 
fall to the ground without his per- 
miffion. ft is true, this fort of death 
has fomething violent in it; but the 
hope of eternal happinefs makes me 
fuficient amends for it. I am going 
to die a fad and fhameful death, but 
that, however, does not fland in com- 
péetiticn with the glory I am going to 
enjoy. Comfort yourfelf, my dear 
father, 
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father, you do not lofe the only fon 
God has given you ; ~ have others, 
who will ; per haps be happier than J, 
and who will give you that comfort 
you vainly ex pected’ from me. 

« I moft humbly thank you for the 
care you have taken of me from my 
tendereft youth; May God rewa: ‘d 
you for it in the perfons of my bro- 
thers, and preferve you to a very ad- 
vanced age! May it pleafe him te 
grant you happy days, and fill you 
with the grace of his holy Spirit! I 
alfo humbly intreat you to forgive the 
chagrin I may have caufed you by 
my dif obedience; I hope you will not 
refufe me the latt favour I fhall ever 

afk of you: a favour I have begged 
of God, and am fure I have shenaed 
it. I have nothing farther to fay, 
dear father, but only that, if I have 
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done nothing great, nothing that dif- 
tinguifhes me in the fight of the 
world, you have at leaft reafon to 
hope, that you will find again in 
heaven a jon, who is, till death, &c.” 
RAT TK,” 
Several perfons of the firit rank 
intereited themfelves for this young 
Nobleman ; but the King told them 
he was forry he could not oblige 
them, by granting a pardon to this 
criminal ; that juitice muft be done; 
and would not hear a word more of 
pardon. The fentence was accord- 
ingly executed in the prefence of the 
Prince Roval, who could not refrai 
from fh edding tears at this young 
Nobleman’s untimely fate. The un- 
hapj py Katte died like a chrittian, 
with all imaginable refolution, in the 
beginning of November 1730. 


C250, V ol. XI. ) 


and the great Spotted Lizard with a 


forked Tail, beth colours d fr ‘om Nature, 


HE beautiful little bird, re- 

i prefented on the copper-plate 
is delineated in its natural five : I i is 
a native of the Eait-Indies, particu- 
larly of the ifland of Borneo. ‘The 
bill is of a moderate bignefs, and of 
a fine ‘Fed colour, like fealing-wax, 
; hence the bird feems to have 
derived its name, From the angle of 
the mouth pafies a long red {pot, 
broad i in the middle, and ending in a 
point about the place of the ear; in 
the middle of this fpot the eye is 
placed, which is black. The top of 
the head, upper fide of the neck, the 
back, upper fides of the wiags, and 
tail are of a dufky brown colour. 
The lower parts ef the breait, anc 
middle of the belly, are finely tained 
with red. 

Common obfervers are often fur- 
prifed at the great variety in the 
wings, bills, claws, and every other 
part “of birds But, on a more clofe 
fhall find, that the 


of 
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inipection, we 
bill, the talons, 


the win ngs, and generally all the parts 


of their bodies, are calculated for the 
accommodation of their wants. They 
are a fet of implements proportioned 
to the nature of their Jabour and 
manner of life. A few inftances will 
be fufficient to juftify this affertion. 
Sparrows, aad the generality of fmall 
birds, are fupported by the little 
grains they find, either in our houfes, 
or the country. They have no effort 
to make, in order to obtain their 
food, or break it in pieces, and there- 
fore have a fimall bill; their necks 
and Jegs are very Gort, and fuffice 
their purpote. But the cate is dif- 
ferent with refpett te the weodcock, 
he inip e, the > curlew, and a variety 
of other birds, who feek their aliment 
very deep inthe earth, and in flime, 
from whence they draw the litde 
fhell-fith and worms, that fuftain them. 
Nature has fupplied theie creatures 
with a very Jong neck and bill; and 
with thefe inftruments they dig and 
dearch, and want for noUung. The 
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woodpecker, who lives in a very dif- 
ferent manner, is therefore as diffe- 
rent in the ftructure af his body, His 
bill is very long, and of an extraor- 
dinery ftrength and folidity; his 
tongue is fharp, extremely long, and, 
befides that, it is armed with little 
points, and always covered with glue 
towards its extremity. He has fhort 
legs, two talons before, and as many 
behind, and all very crooked. All 
this equipage relates to his manner of 
living and obtaining his prey. This 
bird derives his fubfiitence from little 
worms, or infects, who live in the 
heart of certain branches, and moitt 
commonly under the bark of old 
wood. It is very common to find the 
retreat of thefe minute animals funk 
very deep, in large billets, under the 
bark, which eafily peels off. The 
woodpecker fhould be provided with 
hooked claws, in arder to grafp the 
branches, where he faftens. Long 
legs would be ufelefs to him, for his 
attainment of what lies under the 
bark; but a ftrong and pointed bill 
was neceflary for him to find out, by 
darting it up and down the branches, 


-what places are void and rotten. He 


flops where the branch founds hollow, 
and, with his bill, fhatters the bark 
and wood ; after which he injects his 
tongue into the orifice he has made, 
and fends forth a loud cry, or a kind 
of whillling found, into the cavity of 
the tree, in order to alarm the iniecis 
who fleep there, and put them in 
motion. He then darts his tongue 
into the aperture, anc, by the affitt- 
ance of the fmall points which rife 
out of his tongue, and the glue which 
rolls over it, he draws out all the 
little animals he finds there, and re- 
gales himfelf with the prey. 

‘The heron, quite contrary to the 
woodpecker, is mounted aloft; his 
legs and thighs are very long, and 
intirely deftitute of plumage ; he has 
2 great length of neck, and an enor- 
mous bill, very fharp and jagged at 
the extremity. What reaion can be 
afigned for a figure, which at firi 


fight feems fo extravagant ? The hee 
ron feeds on frogs and little fhell-fith, 
as well as other fifth he finds in fens, 
bogs, or near the fhores of rivers and 
the fea. He wants no feathers on his 
thighs to enable him to march thro’ 
the water and flime; but very long 
legs are exceeding ufeful to him, as 
they qualify him for running more or 
lefs in the water along the fhores, 
whither the fifth ufually refort for 
their food. A long neck and bill 
make him capable of purfuing and 
feizing his prey at a confiderable di- 
ftance ; the crooked turns and jags 
of his bill, that bend like hooks, ena- 
ble him to detain the fith, that would 
otherwife flide away and efcape him. 
In a word, his large wings, which 
may feem incommodious to an ani- 
mal of fo fmall a body as the heron, 
are infinitely affiftant to him in making 
great movements in the air, and con- 
veying weighty burdens to his nett, 
which is often feated one or two 
leagues from the place where he fithes. 
What we have obferved of the heron, 
is applicable to feveral other {pecies 
which refemble him, 

From what has been faid we may 
be convinced, that the imperfeétions 
we think are to be found in the bills, 
legs, &c. of birds, in reality belong 
to ourfelves ; and all our cenfures of 
nature aye, in truth, only fo many 
eonfeffions of our own ignorance. 

The figure of the lizard, at the 
bottom of the plate, reprefents that 
animal in its natural bignefs. It is 
common in Jamaica about old walls, 
The feet have each five toes, with 
fmall nails or claws. The creature 
produces its young from eggs, which 
are at firft white; but, before the 
young are perfect in them, they grow 
brown. ‘The young are feen wrap- 
ped up like young birds, with the 
yolk hanging to their navel. They 
are of a brown colour, when they firit 
coine out of the egg, and afterwards 
change to a greenith; and, when 
they are at their full growth of the 
colours expreffed in the figure. 
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OCCASIONAQB LETTERS. Lerrer XLIX, 
On the Advantages of Memory. 


Life’s Span forbids thee to extend thy Cares, 
And ftretch thy Hopes beyond thy Years. 


O few of the hours of life are 

filled up with objeéts adequate to 
the mind of man, and fo frequently 
are we in want of prefent pleature or 
employment, that we are forced to 
have recourfe every moment to the 
pait and future for fupplemental fa- 


| tisfa€tions, and relieve the vacuities 


= 


of our being, by recollection of for- 
mer paflages, or anticipation of events 
to come. 

I cannot but confider this neceffity 
of fearching on every fide for matter, 


) on which the attention may be em- 


| ployed, as a ftrong proof of the fu- 


perior and celeftial nature of the foul 
of man. We have no reafon to be- 
lieve that other creatures have higher 
faculties, or more extenfive capacities, 
than the prefervation of themfelves, 


_ or of their fpecies, requires; they 





fem always to be fully employed, or 
to be completely at eafe without em- 
ployment; to feel few intellectual 
miferies, or pleafures, and to have 
no exuberance of underitanding to lay 
out upon curiofity or caprice, but to 
have their minds exaétly adapted to 
their bodies, with few other ideas, 
than fuch as corporal pain or pleafure 
imprefs upon them. 

Of memory, which makes fo large 
a part of the excellence of the human 
foul, and which has fo much influ- 
ence upon all its other powers, but 
afmall portion has been allotted to 
the animal world. We do not find 
the grief, with which the dams la- 
ment the lefs of their young, pro- 
portionate to the tendernefs with 


which they carefs, the affiduity with 
which they feed, or the vehemence 
with which they defend them. Their 
regard for their offspring, when it is 
betore their eyes, is not, in appear- 
ance, lefs than that of a human pa- 
sent; but, when itis taken away, it 


CREECH. 


is very foon forgotten, and, after a 
thort abfence, if brought again, whol- 
ly difregarded. 

That they have very little remem- 
brance of any thing once out of the 
reach of their fenfes, and fcarce any 
power of comparing the prefent with 
the paft, and regulating their conclu- 
fions from experience, may be ga- 
thered from this, that their intelleéts 
are produced in their full perfection. 
The fparrow, that was hatched laft 
{pring, makes her firft neft, the en- 
fuing feafon, of the fame materials, 
and with the fame art, as in any fol- 
lowing year; and the hen conduéts 
and fhelters her firft brood of chickens 
with ‘all the prudence that the ever 
attains. 

It has been afked, by men who 
love to perplex any thing that is plain 
to common underitandings, How rea- 
fon differs from inftinét? And Prior 
has, with no great propriety, made 
Solomon himfelf declare, that to dif- 
tinguifh them is the fool’s ignorance, 
and the pedant’s pride. To give an 
accurate anfwer to a queftion, of 
which the terms are not completely 
underfiood, is impoffible ; we do not 
know in what either reafon or inftin& 
confift, and therefore cannot tell with 
exacinefs how they differ ; but furely 
he, that contemplates a fhip and a 
bird’s neit, will not be long without 
finding out, that the idea of the one 
was imprefled at once, and continued 
through all the progreflive defcents of 
the f{pecies, without variation or im- 
provement ; and that the other is the 
refult of experiments compared with 
experiments, has grown, by aecu- 
mulated obfervation, from lefs to 
greater excellence, and exhibits the 
collective knowledge of different ages 
and various profeilions. 

Memory is the purveyor of reafon, 
the 
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the power which places thofe images 
before the mind, upon which the 
judgment is to be exercifed, and 
which treafures up the determinations 
that are once paffed, as the rules of 
future action, or grounds of fubfe- 
quent conclufions. 

Te is, indeed, the faculty of re. 
membrance, which may be faid to 
place us in the clafs of moral agents. 
if we were to act only in confequence 
of fome immediate impulfe, and re- 
ceive no direction from internal mo- 
tives of choice, we fhould be pufhed 
forward by an invincible fatality, 
without power or reafon, for the mott 
part, to prefer one thing to another, 
beeaufe we could make no compari- 
fon, but of objects which might both 
happen to be prefent. 

We owe to memory not only the 
increafe of our knowledge, and our 
progrefs in rational inquiries, but 
many other intelleétual pleafures. In- 
deed, almoft all that we can be faid 
to enjoy is paft or future ; the prefent 
is in perpetual motion, leaves us as 
foon as it arrives, ceafes to be pre- 
ent before its prefence is well per. 
ceived, and is only known to have 
exifted by the effects which it leaves 
behind. The greateft part of our 
ideas arifes, therefore, from the view 
before or behind us, and we are hap- 
py or miferable, according as we are 
affe&ted by the furvey of our life, or 
our profpect of future exiftence. 

With regard to futurity, when e- 
vents are at fuch a diftance from us, 
that we cannot take the whole con- 
catenation into our view, we have 
generally power enough over our ima- 

ination to turn it upon pleafing 
icenes, and can promife ourfeives 
riches, honours, and delights, with- 
out intermingling thofe vexations and 
anxieties, with which all human en- 
joyments are polluted. If fear breaks 
inon one fide, and alarms us with 
dangers and difappointments, we can 
call in hope on the other, to folace 
us with rewards, and efcapes, and 
victories ; fo that we are feldom with- 
out means of pailiating remote evils, 
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and can generally footh ourfelves to 
tranquillity, whenever any trouble. 
fome prefage happens to attack us. 

It is, therefore, I believe, much 


thoughtful to amufe themfelves with 
{chemes. of the future, than reviews 
of the pait. For the future is pliant 
and duétile, and will be eafily mould- 
ed, by a ftrong fancy, into any form, 
But the images which memory pre- 
fents are of a ftubborn and untractable 
nature ; the objects of remembrance 
have already exited, and left their 
fignatures behind them imprefied upon 
the mind, fo as to defy all attempts 
of rafure, or of change. 

As the fatisfactions, therefore, a- 
rifing from memory are lefs arbitrary, 
they are more folid, and are, indeed, 
the only joys which we can call our 
own. Whatever we have once repo- 
fited, as Dryden expreffes it, ‘ in the 
facred treafure of the palit,” is out of 
the reach of accident, or violence, 
nor can be loft either by our owy 
weaknefs, or another’s malice : 
¢ Non tamen irritum 
Quodcunque retro eft efficiet, neque 

Diffinget, infe€tumque reddet, 

Quod fugiens femel hora vexit.” 





There is certainly no greater hap- 
pinefs, than to be able to look back 
on a life ufefully and virtuoafly em- 
ployed, to trace our own progrefs in 
exiltence, by fuch tokens as. excite 
nejther fhame npr forrow. Life, in 
which nothing has been done or {fuf- 
fered to diftinguifh one day from ano- 
ther, is, to him that has paifed it, as 
if it had never been, except that he 
is con{cious how ill he has hufbanded 
the great depofit of his Creator. Life, 
made memorable by crimes, and di: 
verfiied through its feveral periods 
by wickednefs, is indeed eafily re- 


viewed, but reviewed only with hor- f 


ror and remorfe. 

The great confideration, which | 
ought to influence us in the ufe of the 
prefent moment, is to arife from the 
effect, which, as well or ill applied, 
it mux have upon the time to come; 
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for, though its actual exiftence be in- 
conceivably fhort, yet its effects are 
unlimited, and there is not the {malleft 
point of time but may extend its con- 
quences, either to’ our hurt or our 
advantage, through all eternity, and 
give us reafon to remember it for ever, 
with anguifh or exultation. 

The time of life, in which me- 
mory feems particularly to claim pre- 
dominance over the other faculties of 
thé mind, is our declining age. It 
has been remarked by former wri- 
ters, that old men are generally nar- 
rative, and fall eafily into recitals of 
paft tranfactions, and accounts of per- 
fons known to them m their youth. 
When we approach the verge of the 


grave, it ls more eminently true : 


* Vitx fumma brevis fpem nos 
tat inchoare longam.’ 


ve- 


We have no longer any poffibility of 
creat viciffitudes in our favour; the 
changes which are to happen in 
the world will come too late for 
our accommodation ; and thofe who 
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have no hope before them, and to 
whom their prefent ftate is painful 
and irkfome, muft of neceflity turn 
their thoughts back, to try what re- 
trofpect will afford. It ought, there- 
fore, to be the care of thofe, who 
with to pafs the laft hours with com- 
fort, to lay up fuch a treafure of 
pleafing ideas, as fhall fupport the 
expences of that time, which is to 
depend wholly upon the fund already 
acquired. 
——‘ Petite hinc juvenefque fe- 
nefque ahd, 
Finem animo certum, miuierifque 
Viati¢a canis.” 


In youth, however unhappy, we 
folace ourfelves with the hope of bet- 
ter fortune, and, however vicious, ap- 
peafe our confciences with intentions 
of repentance; but the time comes 
at laft, in which life has no more to 
promife, in which happinefs can be 
drawn only from recollection, and 
virtue will be all that we can recolie& 
with pleafure. 


Rifhama aud Pahama: Az Eattern Tale. 


CHEDA, King of Perfia, not 

fatisfied with the extended domi- 
nons which he inherited -from his 
ancettors, but led by a falfe notion of 
glory, invaded and fubdued the 
neighbouring countries, and medi- 
tated an univerfal monarchy. Whilft 
his youth and vigour lafted, he him- 
felf headed his armies; -but, in the 
decline of his days, he intrufted them 
to his favourite, who was alfo his 
firft minifter, a man who had gain- 
ed his affections by his obfequious 
behaviour and inceffant flatteries. 
This General, whofe name was Nar- 
boam, immediately formed a defign 
of fupplanting his Mafter, and tranf- 
ferring to himfelf and _ his family the 
throne of his friend. 

He at laft accomplifhed his defion ; 
for death, in a few years, put an end 
to the reign of Scheda. © This Prince 
left an only daughter, beautiful as the 
morning in the chambers of the eatt, 


who for fome years reigned over the 
kingdom of Perfia: Narboam pre- 
tended great affection for this young 
Princeis, the hetter to conceal his 
crueldefigns. Having invited all the 
Ladies of the Court to a hunting in 
the neighbouring foreft, he prevailed 
on the beautiful Princefs (whofe name 
was Rifhama) to accompany them. 
During the chace, he feparated her 
from her companions, and, inftead of 
conduting her back to the city, as 
he pretended, he led her farther into 
the defert. Being weary with tra- 
velling, they fet themfelves down at 
the foot of a large cedar, where they 
continued, till night drew on her 
fable veil over the firmament, and 
nature feemed buried in filence. The 
fatigue the Princefs had undergone, 
notwithftanding the horror of the 
place, threw her into a fleep ; which 
as foon as the treacherous Minifter 
obferved, he crept foftly from po 
an 
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and made the beft of his way out of 
the foreft, leaving this blooming Prin- 
cefs to fall a victim to the ravenous 
inhabitants of the woods, or fo be 
confumed by hunger. 

No fooner had Aurora adorned the 
lofty fummits of the mountains, than 
the Princefs awoke ; and, not find- 
ing Narboam with her, fhe ran thro’ 
the meads, without knowing which 
way to direct her fteps, or whether 
fhe was travelling towards fafety, or 
deftruétion. In this manner fhe wan- 
dered for fome days in the foreft, 
fupporting herfelf by wild fruits and 
water: At length fhe fortunately fell 
into a fall path, which led her to a 
village ; where fhe was informed, that 
the Minifter, on his return, declared, 
that alion of a monftrous fize had 
attacked both him and the Princefs in 
the wood; that he had the good 
fortune to efcape, by climbing up a 
tree, while the Princefs was devoured. 
This report gaining credit, and the 
Princefs beang the only branch of the 
Royal houfe, Narboam was declared 
King of Bafora. They alfo inform- 
ed her, that Prince Micapha, here- 
ditary Governor of a large province, 
which bordered on her kingdom, had 
his refidence but a few leagues from 
thence. 

This news greatly revived her; 
fhe knew the Prince was religious, 
brave, and loyal, and was attached 
to her by the ties of gratitude; fhe 
immediately fet out for his palace, 
where fhe was received by the Prince 
with the greateft marks of deference 
and refpect. 

Prince Micapha difpatched a mef- 
fenger to Narboam, acquainting him 
of the fafety of the Queen, and that 
fhe intended fhortly to vifit her do- 
minions, and refume the reins of go- 
vernment. Narboam, not willing to 
part with the diadem he had obtained 
by treachery, fummoned all his forces, 
and marched immediately to attack 
the territories of Prince Micapha. 
Pahama, one of the Generals in Nar- 
boam’s army, detefting the treachery 
ef his Mafter, deferted, with that 
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part of the army under his command, 
and joined that of Prince Micapha, 
Several battles were fought with dif- 
ferent fuccefs; but, at laft, Narboam 
gained fo complete a victory, that 
the Queen and Pahama were obliged 
to the night for their eftape; the 
brave Micapha was flain, ,few of the 
troops furvived the battle, and Nar- 
boam; meeting with no farther op- 
pofition, returned in triumph to the 
capital of Bafora. 

The night after the lofs of the 
battle the Queen and Pahama pafled 
in a thick wood, apprehending to 
be difcovered by fome of the énemy’s 
troops. The next morning, they 
proceeded in a way different from 
what they judged Narboam would 
take with his army, and chanced ta 
light on a large cavity in a rotk, 
which they entered to repofe them- 
felves. Here the Queen bewailed her 
misfortune with fhowers of tears ; but 
Pahama endeavoured to comfort her, 
by reprefenting, that the fame power, 
which had reduced her to this low 
ebb of fortune, could again lift her 
up; and that the only method, fhe 
could take to obtain favour, was to 
refign’ up herfelf to Providence. 
* Life, faid he, is no more than a 
dream ; look back upon the luftre of 
your former days: What is it more 
than a ftory that is told ? Who knows 
how long his prefent condition, whe- 
ther elevated or depreffed, will conti- 
tinue? The prefent moment we can 
only call our own, we have no cer- 
tainty that we fhall be allowed ano- 
ther ; therefore Jet us not imbitter 
the time, we have, by anticipating 
evils which we may not live to expe- 
rience, or which may, poflibly, only 
owe their exiftence to our own ima. 
ginations. Let us rather, by refign- 
ing ourfelves to the will of the Lord 
of nature, and repofing a confidence 
in his mercy, comfort ourfelves with 
the hopes, that he will fupport us 
under affliftions, and, in his own’ 
good time, deliver us from their op- 
preflive weight. What can a con- 


trary condudt avail us? Repining will 
only 
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ofly render us more miferable ; but 
fubmifiion, and a well grounded hope, 
will alleviate our misfortunes, which 
give us a more noble opportunity of 
fhewing a true greatnefs of foul, than 
affluence in an uninterrupted pro{pe- 
rity.’ 

* You miftake, anfwered the Queen, 
the caufe of my grief, which is not 
for the lofs of my kingdom, and the 
wretched condition I am reduced to, 
but proceeds from my knowledge of 
the all powerful Creator's jultice, 
which would never have loaded me 
with thefe afflitions, had I not, by 
my mifconduct, drawn them on my- 
felf. ‘The great Deity placed me at 
the head of a powerful people, to ad- 
minifter juftice, protect the innocent 
and opprefled, and revenge their in- 
juries; to encourage virtue, refirain 
ail immorality, and fee that the Gods 
were conciliated by due worfhip and 
facrifice: But I have been remifs in 
my duty, to which my deplorable cir- 
cumftances have now, tho’ too late, o- 
pened my eyes. I itudied only my own 
eafe and pleafure, and left the per- 
formance of the duties incumbent on 
me to others, feeing with their eyes, 
and hearing with their ears..—Here a 
flood of tears, which burit out afrefh, 
ilopped her fpeech. 

‘ Rithama, replicd Pahama, the 
knowledge of a difeafe is the firit ftep 
to acure ; if you are confcious that 
your mifconduct has brought the pre- 
fent evils upon you, endeavour to re- 
concile the Deity by fubmitting with 
tefignation. Bear your afiliciion with 
patience, repent of your errors with 
fincerity, implore the mercy of the 
great Creator with humility ; refolve 
to amend your errors, with hope in 
his compaiflion, and with confidence 
of one day experiencing his goodnefs, 
who is more ready to forgive, than 
We are to implore pardon.’ He then 
defired the Queen to recommend her- 
felf to the protection of the Deity, and 
compofe herfeif to reft, while he went 
to feek fome provifion. At going out 
of the cave, he broke down fome 
boughs, which he icaztered as he went, 


that they might dire&t him in his ree 
turn to find the Queen. The wood 
afforded plenty of wholefome fruits 
and fallow deer, and, having his 
bow and lance with him, he killed a 
fawn not far from the mouth of the 
cave; which, having made a fire, he 
dreffed in the beft manner he could, 
{pread fome boughs to eat upon, and, 
with his lance, brought down fome 
cocoa-nuts, which were full of milk. 
Having prepared every thing, he went 
to fee if Rifhama fill flept; but the 
was juft awaked, and afked him, with 
fome eagerne(s, If he had got any pro- 
vifions? for fhe found herfelf preffed 
with hunger. When fhe faw the pre- 
parations he had made, fhe cried out, 
with joy in her countenance, How vi- 
fible, O Pahama, how vifible is the 
providential goodnefs of the Lord of 
nature! — And, after fatisfying her 
appetite, fhe declared, that it was the 
only meal, fhe had ever made, which 
could properly be called a feaft: Bur, 
added fhe, are we deftined to flay in 
this wild fore? How fhall we extri- 
cate ourfelves from it, and what courfe 
fhall we take ? Where can we find 
refuge? Princefs, replied Pahama, let 
us truft to that Providence who has 
this day provided for us ; but at the 
fame time let us remember, that he 
requires we flould aé with prudence. 
It is poflible, that the troops of Nar- 
boam are now fearching after us; 
wherefore, as this cave is commodi- 
ous, and I do not apprehend wanting 
neceflary fapport, 1 am of opinion 
that we fhould ftay here, till we may 
reafonably judge that the purfuit is 
over. The Queen acquiefced in the 
reafonablenefs of his advice, and he 
did all in his power to make her pafs 
the time with the leaft anxiety pofiible, 
by providing for her eafe and fupport. 
He gathered mofs, and made her a 
tolerable eafy bed at the farther end 
of the cave, and another for himfelf 
in a hollow near che entrance. Be 
conftantly entertained her with divert- 
ing fories, at fuch times as his hunt- 
ing did not employ him. Thus they 
pailed a whole month; the Queena 
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began to be reconciled to a rural life, 
and her fears of being difcovered were 
in a manner extinguifhed ; when, one 
_ day, watching at the mouth of the 

cave for the return of Pahama, who 
was gone a hunting, fhe faw a man 
walking towards her ; which, though 
it {urprized, did not fo far terrify her, 
as to confufe her thoughts, and render 
her incapable of providing for her 
fafety.. She immediately ftepped into 
the cave, and, arming herfelf with her 
bow and lance, determined to fell her 
life at a dear rate. 

Rifhama returned to the mouth of 
the cave, and perceived that the per- 
fon, who ftill advanced towards her, 
was an old man, without arms either 
offenfive or defenfive. He approach- 
ed with a finiling countenance, and 
accofted her in thefe words: ‘ Prin- 
cefs, your precaution is as unneceflary, 
as your fears are groundlefs. 1 come 
not to add to, but to lighten the weight 
of your afflictions, and fave you from 
inevitable deftruétion ; for Narboam, 
who has vowed your and Pahama’s 
ruin, having taken poffeflion of your 
kingdom, and fecured himfelf on your 
throne, turned his thoughts upon dif- 
covering the place of your retreat, 
which he has difcovered by means of 
a talifman; and a detachment of 
armed men, who will be here to-mor- 
row, are fent to take you and Paha- 
ma prifoners. I am one of thofe good 
a which attend mortals who pre- 
er the paths of virtue. Your patient 
refignation to the will of the great 
Creator of the univerfe has had its 
effect, and I am fent to deliver you 
from this imminent danger ; it depends 
upon your own conduét to experience 
his farther mercies, and to be reftored 
to your throne. If this blefling at- 
tends you, remember, a Sovereign is 
2 Minifter of the Deity, and, though 
accountable to no power on earth, 
muft be anfwerable to him, not only 
for his own aétions, but alfo for the 
influence of his example. Common 
prudence ought to oblige every Prince, 
even the moft profane, to hide his 
vices from the eyes of his fubjets, and 
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to promote religion, as it is the ftrongeft 


curb to reftrain his people. A wife 
Prince cannot but know it is his duty 
to cultivate the worfkip of the Gods, 
and, if he neglects it, he fins againft 
conviction : For it is not enough that 
he himfelf is devout ; the function of 
his Regal office obliges him to fee, 
that thofe committed to his charge 
perform their duty: To which he 
ought to encourage them by his ex- 
ample, by diftinguifhing and reward- 
irg the good, and by difcountenancing 
the wicked ; by paying himfelf, and 
caufing his fubjects to pay, a juft re- 
verence to the priefts, and having a 
vigilant care, that their holy order be 
not profaned by admitting into it men 
of profiigate lives, or loofe morals ; 
and, if any fuch have, by an outfide 
fanctity, crept in, he ought to injoin 
their fuperiors to have a ftritt eye on 
all their aétions, and punifh feverely 
the leaft irregularity, that they may 
not bring the holy order, and at length 
religion itfelf, into contempt. What 
conclufion mu the common people 
draw, from the immoral life of him 
who is to inflruét others in the paths 
of virtue, but that all religion is a po- 
litical inftitution, to retrain them by 
imaginary rewards and punifhments ? 
But fee yonder, Pahama is coming, 
whofe advice if you truft to, you will 
want no other counfellor. 

Pzhama at this inftant appeared, 
Bringing with him a {mall wild boar 
he had killed. He was aftonifhed to 
fee a man in converfation with the 
Queen; but, on his approach, his, fur- 
prize was turned into veneration at 
the gravity, majefty, and {weetnefs of 
his afpect. 

‘ Pahama, faid the genius, the Queen 
will acquaint you with the caufe of 
this vifit ; and therefore it will be un- 
neceflary for me to repeat what I have 
already informed her of. Take thefe 
rings, each of equal virtue to render 
the wearer invifible.” Then, ftamping 
with his foot, two ftaves of polifhed 
wood fprang up, which he put into 
their hands. ‘* With thefe, continued 
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the {wiftnefs of a ftag, and never feel 
a I have performed my com- 
miffion ; you may wait the arrival of 
Narboam’s troops without danger, 
and, at your leifure, feek fome more 
agreeable retreat.’ Having faid this, 
he vanifhed from their fight. 

The next day the wood was filled 
with armed men, fome of whom 
fearched the cave; where finding pro- 
vifions, they were convinced that thé 
perfons they fought had been lately 
there; indeed, the Queen and Pa- 
hama were pre‘ent, though invifible 
by virtue of their rings) When the 
troops found that all their fearching 
was in vain, their Commander gave 
orders to purfue the fugitives by va- 
rious ways, but left a number fuffici- 
ent to furround the wood, that no 
perfon might pafs out of it without 
being perceived. Pahama, feeing the 
vigilance of the Officer, faid to the 

ueen, ‘ You fee, Madam, it will be 
impofiible for us to fubfift any longer 
in this place ; wherefore let us fet for- 
ward, and leave our way to the direc- 
tion of Providence. Pahama, an- 
{wered the Queen, the Deity has not 
only provided for our fecurity, but 
alfo put it into my power to revenge 
myfelf of him who commands the 
troops, whom you fee fo diligent to 
difcover and bring me to an ignomi- 
nious death, notwithitanding he was 
raifed by my father, from the dregs 
of the people, to the higheft honours. 
Madam, replied Pahama, leave him 
to the punifhment which his crimes 
will infallibly draw upon him, and 
look upon his treafon as the confe- 
quence of your own indifcretion.’ Say- 
ing this, he fet forward, and the 
Queen, without returning an anfwer, 
followed him; for, though their rings 
rendered them invifible to all others, 
they had not the fame effect upon 
them. 

Pahama, by daily hunting, was be- 
come acquainted with the wood, and 
knew the readieft way out of it. 
They crofled high mountains, and 
came into a pleafant valley. The 
high craggy rocks, with which it was 
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environed, effectually fcreened it from 
the tempeftuous winds. The foil was 
fat and exuberant, watered here and 
there with purling ftreams and rills, 
adorned in many places with groves of 
tufted trees, and even with two confi- 
derable woods, one towards the weft, 
and the other towards the north. A 
{pacious meadow, which occupied the 
whole center of this delightful valley, 
made a parade, amidit its verdure, of 
thoulands of different forts of beautiful 
flowers, infomuch that the air was per- 
fumed with their odoriferous fragran- 
cy ; and, though it was utterly defli- 
tute of human inhabitants, yet it ap- 
peared moft lively and pleafant, by 
the various kinds of birds wherewith it 
abounded. Nor were the fruits there 
lefs in abundance ; moft of the trees 
were loaded with them, and fuch as 
had none were full of bloffoms. 

The rocks, on the eaft fide of this 
delightful valley, feemed formed on 
purpofe to invite the fpectator to afcend 
to their fummits, from whence was a 
profpe€t over an unbounded plain. 
Some offered in their bofoms cool 
grottoes, fo very regular and perfect, 
that they feemed formed by the _niceft 
artift. Moft admirable cryftallizations 
ferved feveral of them as roofs or ciel- 
ings, of which fome might have been 
taken for luftres fufpended under the 
arched domes. In almoft all thefe 
caverns, multitudes of large birds laid 
their eggs ; which, with the delicious 
fruit which mellowed on the trees, 
furnifhed thefe illuftrious fugitives with 
their neceflary repatts. 

Here they continued for a confider- 
able time, the Queen thinking this 
delightful retreat far preferable to all 
the gaudy pageantry of courts. But 
the genius again appeared to the 
Queen, when Pahama was at a di- 
ftance gathering fome fruits, and faid 
to her: ‘ Rifhama, it is the will of 
the Lord of nature, that you quit this 
fequeftered valley ; the cries of the or- 

han, and the tears of the widow, 
ei afcended to his throne, and his 
juftice will not fuffer the flagitious Nar- 
boam to reign in fecurity, and laugh 
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at the miferies he has inflitted on his 
fubjects.” The Queen received the 
fummons with profound refpect, and 
immediately prepared to obey the or- 
ders of the Deity. Her mind was 
extremely ferene; and her hopes of 
once more vifiting her kingdom, and 
relieving the diftreffed, animated her 
to fuch a degree, that fhe broke out 
into the following foliloquy: ‘ Yes, 
O ineffable and incomprehenfible Be- 
ing, who art thoroughly manifefted in 
thy works, I bow before thee, truly 
tefigned to thy divine decrees, and 
ftedtaftly refolved, however fevere are 
the punifhments thy wifdom fhall in- 
flict, to acknowledge thy juftice, and 
extol that mercy, which, at the fame 
inftant thou inflicteft punifhments, de- 
clares to me thy readinefs to forgive 
my crimes, for which I ftand felf-con- 
demned at the tribunal of my own 
confcience. But, alas! how weak 
are poor mortals ! how wavering their 
ftrongeft refolutions! how little can 
we perform of ourfelves, without thy 
afliftance! Let, then, the ears of thy 
mercy be open to the humble petition 
of an offending wretch, and enable 
me to make atonement for my ingrati- 
tude to the author of all the good I 
have received from that bountiful hand, 
which is never exbaufted, or tired, 
with diffufing bleflings even on the 
molt unworthy. 


EMENT ‘¢ 


Pahama now returned; and, being 
informed of what the genius had told 
her, they immediately began their 
journey, directing their fleps towards 
the rifing of the fun. By the help of 
their ftaves and rings, and being guid- 
ed in the way by the genius, they 
foon arrived at the capital of Perfia. 
‘Fhey were contriving what method 
was beft for them to follow, when a 
confufed noife ran through the whole 
city, occafioned by the death of the 
ufurper. The Queen and Pahama 
approached the gates of the Palace, 
and took off their rings, by which 
means they became vilible. Never, 
perhaps, was a more univerfal joy, 
than appeared in the city at this ,arri- 
val of their Queen. Every one itrove 
to exprefs the pleafure in the propereft 
manner. The Palace was thronged 
vith the Nobles of the kingdom, who 
replaced Rifhama on her throne, with 
the greateft marks of joy and refpect. 
‘The Queen ordered public thankigiv- 
ings and facrifices in all the temples. 
Thus was the Queen re-inftated in her 
kingdom, was profperous in all her 
undertakings, enjoyed a long and hap- 
py life, was beloved by her fubjecis, 
revered by other Sovereigns, and died 
in an old age, lamented by all, who 
had ever heard her name, on account 
of her virtues. 
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Js Angratitude is on all Hands agreed to be a Vice detefable both toGod and Man, 


and any flagrant Inflance of it draws 


on the guilty Perfon the feveref? Cenfure, 


Lhepte you will favour me with infertine the following Effay on it, in your ufe+ 
‘od S } “4 3 
ful Magaxine, which will be looked upon as a Favour conferred on 


Yours, &c. D. D. 


An Effay on the Nature and Confequences of Ingratitude. 


MONG all the topics of con- 

verfation, nothing more gene- 
sally engages the attention of man- 
kind, and, at the fame time, is fo little 
underiloed, as the fin of ingratitude. 
All complain of it in others, but none 
acknowledge it in themfelves ; though 
few there are, cven amgng the mot 


generous-fpirited perfons in the world, 
that are not at {ome times compelled, 
by an unavoidable neceility, to a¢ti- 
ons which may draw on them the im- 
putations of vice. The truth is, that 


to be totaliy free from it depends not 
wholly on ourfelves, but on chance, 
the infuence of 

paiiions, 


and 


circumiances, 
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pefions. One may be guilty of it 
even without knowing we are fo, and 
innocent without the direction of prin- 
ciple. ‘There are, indeed, no cita- 
blifhed rules for it, and the definition 
is no lefs a myftery than the philoiu- 
pher’s ftone. 

Before tyranny extended her bale- 
ful influence over the ifland of Crete 
(now calkd C Candy) and juilice was 
banifhed from this lovely tland, there 
reigned a King, who was fo great an 
enemy to ing gratitude, that he made 
an edit, that whoever fhould be found 
guilty of it, fhould be punifhed with 
death, and that, fentence being once 
palled by the Court, there thould be 
no appeal to any other power, nor re- 
mifion, but from the complainaut 
hinfelf ; but before any complaint of 
this kind was made, death put an end 
to the life of this Monarch, who left 
his fon and fucceffor an infant, fo chat 
the Sovereign power, curing his mi- 
nority, was inveited in the Senate. 

A war had fubfiited a long time be- 
tween the Cretans and Venetians, and 
the former mutt have been entirely 
fubdued by the latter, had it not been 
for the extraordinary valour of their 
General. Is would be too tedious to 
relate all the great and noble aciions 
of this great man :—How, when op- 
pofed by numbers, his ingle arm re- 
deeme if the honour of the field : 
How, when covered over with blo ay 
and his whole body feemed but one 
Ja irge wound, he fpurned the man 
who offered him a litter, and grafping 
the neck of his horfe, being unabie to 
fit upright, purfued, in that pofture, 
the flying fox :—-How, when any ad- 

vantage offered, he was the firit to 
plunge i into the rapid ftregm, to mount 
the breach, to leap the parapet; nor 








could fenny marihes, nor cragey rocks, 
 obftruct his paifage. In fhort, he was 


E S looked upon as the guardian angel of 


Crete, and fo Gtingeinet by al iil de- 
Hgrees of people, more than by his 
|pott, or the name he derived from his 
Nanceltors. 

Long did he retain thefe honours 
feaequali ied and alone, till heaven raif- 
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ed him a Competitor in his own fon: 
The youth, whom he had trained te 
battle from his molt early years, be- 





came, in time, fo great a warrior, 
that his father only was thought his 
qual. He had given many proofs of 


his abilities in two campaigns againft 
the Venetians; but, in the third, 
when the Venetians had affembled 
heir whole forces, commanded by 
the Doge's fon in perfon, our young 
hero ettablithed a reputation never to 
be erafed. 

‘ihe troops of Crete were divided 
into two armies, one of which was 
headed - the old General, the other 
by his fon ; the former was able only 
to keep the field, while the other en- 
tirely routed that part of the Veneti- 
an army they were engaged with, 
and then, » narchia g to the relief of the 
old General, obtained fo complete a 
viclory, that the Venetians were ob- 
lized to fue for peace. To complete 
the triumph of the young General, 
he had the glory of taking the Doge’s 
fon prifoner, after defeating him in 
fingle combat ; and after him that of 


the moft experienced Venetian Cap- 
tain, on whofe good or bad fucceis, 


the whole, in a 
pended, 

‘The joy and acclamations with 
which thefe warriors were received at 
their return to the capital, by the Se- 
na a, as well as the populace, was 
equal to their fuccefs ; but this fun of 
triumph was foon obfcured by an ure 
looked for ftorm, which had nearly 
overwhelmed them in ruin and de- 
{truction. 

They had a law in Crete, which 
had fubfitted time immemorial, that 
whoever was generally allowed to 
have done moft honour to his country, 
in the day of battle, fhould, at his re 
turn, be gratific d with any demand he 
fhould think fit to make. 

On this, a conteft arofe between 
the two Generals, in which no con- 
fiderations of blood, duty, or pater- 
nal affeétion, could prevail on eithe: 
to yield. The father knew and re 
garded the merit of his fon, ver 

thoug! t 


great meafure, de- 
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thought to make a facrifice of his 
long-worn honours would be a re- 
compence too great; and the fon, 
who, on the leaft command of fo ex- 
cellent a father, would have readily 
laid down his life, could not iubmit to 
facrifice his title to glory, even to the 
calls of duty. 

They both appeared before the Se- 
nate, and made their refpediive claims. 
The father pleaded his ancient fer- 
vices, the fon his Jate fuccefs, and the 
advantages gained by it to the whole 
nation. The matter was foon decided, 
and the young General was pronounc- 
ed Deliverer of his Country, and re- 
quired to name.the thing he requett- 
ed: On which, to atone, as he 
thought, for the umbrage he had gi- 
ven his father, he requefted a flatue 
of him might be ereéted, and all the 
glorious atchievements engraved on 
the pedeftal. The whole Aflembly 
rung with applaufes of his filial piety, 
who, having it in his power to de- 
mand what he pleafed, defired only 
the perpetuation of his father’s ho- 
nours. But the aétion had a quite 
contrary effect on the mind of the per- 
fon it was intended to oblige. The 
old General, peevifh through age and 
infirmities, and mortified to think his 
glories were about to be eclipfed by a 
luminary which his own example had 
firft given light, was fo far from being 
pleafed at this proof of his fon’s re- 
f{peét, that he rather looked upon it as 
oftentation ; and that he did not de- 
fire this monument of his father’s 
victories, but to fhew his own had fur- 
pafled them; and that the grateful 
recompence was made in confideration 
of his !ater and more meritorious fer- 
vices. ‘This imagination, however 
unjuft, funk fo deeply into his foul, 
that he retired to his country feat fil- 
Jed with difcontent againft his fon, 
whom he ordered never to fee him 
more, and renounced him with the 
mott bitter imprecations. 

The young General was deeply af- 
flicted at the difpleafure of his father ; 
and finding all the fubmiffions he could 
make ferved rather to increafe than 
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mitigate it, fell into a melancholy, 
which all the honours he received had 
not the power to difpel. 

In the mean time the Princefs of 
Crete, fifter to the late King, fell de. 
{perately in love with him ; and for. 
getting her dignity, made him an of. 
fer of her perfon and treafures : But 
he infenfible to her charms, and whol- 
ly devoted to male peace with his fa- 
ther, would confent to marry her on 
no other conditions, than firft to fend 
a fum of money to his father to re- 
deem fome lands, which his former 
liberality to the foldiers had obliged 
him to mortgage; and to keep the 
thing an inviolable fecret. 

The implacable old man received 
thankfully the donation, as coming 
from the Princefs ; but being inform- 
ed, afterwards, by fome perfon fhe 
had intrufted with the fecret, of the 
love fhe bore his fon, and that it was 
by his inftigation fhe conferred this 
favour upon him, inftead of being ap- 
peafed by this new proof of filial af. 
fection, he became infinitely more ir- 
ritated againft him than ever ; and in 
order to be revenged on the infult, a 
he termed it, formed a refolution, 
the moft ftrange and unnatural, tha 
ever entered the heart of man. 

Borne on the wings of fury, and 
deaf to all the remonftrances that were 
made him, he flew to the capital, and 
demanded julftice in the execution of 
the law againft his fon, whom, in: 
moft pathetic fpeech, he accufed o 
ingratitude ; repeated the various obi 
gations he had to him both as a father 
and preceptor; proved, that in tk 
heat of battle, while yet a novice it 
the art of war, he had thrown him 
felf between him and impending dat 
ger; received the wounds defigne 
for him, and times unnumbered fhielé 
ed him from death.—* For all whic 
bounties, added he, he ftripped me¢ 
the glories I had gained before he ha 
a being ; ravifhed from me the prit 
of fame, more dear to me than lif 
and brought my age with forrow ¢ 
the grave.” 

The young General refufed to mak 
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any defence, and, hating a life his fa- 
ther’s unkindnefs had made wretched, 
fubmitted to the fentence the Senate 
unwillingly were obliged to pafs upon 
him. 

This intelligence no fooner reached 
the Princefs, than wild with grief fhe 
ran to the Senate-houfe, and firtt, by 
foft perfuafions, endeavoured to move 
the heart of the old General ; but, he 
continuing obdurate, fhe vowed he 
fhould fuffer the fame fate with his 
innocent fon ; accordingly, fhe accu- 
fed him of the higheft ingratitude to 
her, as, being obliged to her for the 
redemption of his lands, he had con- 
trived to deprive her of what he knew 
was moft dear to her. ‘The charge 
was too juftly founded to be denied, 
and the Senate were obliged to fatisfy 
the demand fhe made. 

The young General, who had heard 
with an unfhaken courage his own 
doom pronounced, could not fupport 
that of his father ; and revolving in 
his mind what he fhould do to fave 
him, became, in his turn, an accufer 
of the Princefs.— He urged, that 
having for a long time fought his af- 
feStions, fhe had, at lait, obtained a 
promife of marriage from him, on 
which, fhe pretended, her life depend- 
ed; yet, fhe had no fooner obtained 
it, than fhe ungratefully betrayed a 
fecret he had bound her to conceal, 
and by that fatal difcovery irritated his 
father, and had been the caufe of both 
their ruin. The amorous Princefs 
pleaded guilty to this charge, being 
defirous of dying with him the loved, 
even cruel as he now feemed ; and as 
no perfon whatever was exempted by 
this law from the penalty, fhe was 
condemned to fuffer with the reft. 

The power of preventing fo tragic 
2 {cene lay wholly in the old Gene- 
ral, whe, by remitting the offences of 
his fon, would have obtained of the 
Princefs remiffion for himfelf, as fhe 
alfo would from her lover; but nei- 
ther the arguments made ufe of by 
the Senate for this falutary purpofe, 
nor even their tears and intreaties, 


could prevail on his inflexible heart ; 
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and thefe three illuftrious perfonages 
were juft going to be conduéted to 
their fate, when a young virgin, 
daughter to the old General, ruthed 
into the Council hall, crying aloud, as 
fhe paffed thro’ the croud, ‘“ Stop, 
ftop the execution till my claim is 
heard : If thefe muft fuffer, it is juft 
others more guilty fhould partake of 
their fate.” On this, the guards were 
ordered to bring back the prifoners, 
and all waited with impatience what 
this new wonder was to produce, 
when the maid, with an undaunted 
courage, {poke as follows : 

“* If Lam rightly informed, the law 
againft ingratitude falls indifcriminate- 
ly on all found guilty of it.” To which 
the Prefident anfwered, it did. “‘ Then 
I accufe you all, refumed fhe, all you 
of the Senate ! All you, who, having 
the power and treafure of the public 
invelted in you, forgot the fervices 
of this old man, my father, fifty years 
your General, and ftiled the Guardian 
Angel of his Country, and fuffered 
him to feel the ftings of poverty, to 
be reduced even to beggary, but for 
the compaffion of the Princefs ; while 
you yourfelves were rioting in that af- 
fluence, preferved for you by the beft 
part of his blood :—If this is not in- 
gratitude, nothing can be called fo : 
Quit, therefore, your feats, and be 
content to fuffer the punifhment of 
your crime.” 

Never was confternation equal to 
that which this demand occafioned ; 
the populace feconded the accufation, 
and cried out for juftice :—All the 
Lords which compofed this auguft af- 
fembly, looked one upon another with- 
out the power of fpeech. What, in- 
deed, could they fay ! How, reply to fo 
jutt, foconvicting a charge! The law 
by which they were condemned was 
wrote too plain for any evafion. There 
was no remedy to be found, and 
thofe, who, but a moment before, had 
paffed fentence of death againft others, 
were now compelled to fubmit to it 
themfelves : The foldiers immediately 
{tripped thofe late Judges of their 
robes, and ranged them with thofe 
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who were before their prifoners, in 
order to conduct them to the place of 
execution appointed for criminals. 

How dreadful a fpectacle was this, 
the Princefs, the two Generals, with 
all the Nobility and Magiitracy of the 
kingdom, about to be deflroyed at 
once! — Who, when they were no 
more, would be left to maintain or- 
der among the people ? Where cou'd 
there one be found to protect the peace 
of Crete? All admimitration ef public 
juftice muft ceafe, and the whole realm 
be involved in a wild coofution. 

The old General could hold out no 
longer, his obdurate heart melted at 
the ruin of hiscountry ; and, as he knew 
the whole depended on himlelf, he 
forgave his fon, his fon, with tears of 
joy the Princefs, and the, no lefs rea- 
dily, remitted the offences of his fa- 
ther. The young Lady, by whofe ftra- 
tagem this happy change was wrought, 
defired the Senate to refume their 
places, and all was now reftored to its 
ancient form ; but the terrible confe- 
quences which this law had like to 
have occafioned, and which it would 
always have been liable to draw on, 
made them unanimoufly agree to re- 
peal it. 

This fhort relation may ferve to 
fhew of how ambiguous and perplex- 
ed 4 nature ingratitude, in reality, is: 
How impofiible it is to be entirely free 
from it ourfelves, and how readily we 
fx the imputation of it on others. 
In fhort, there has yet never been, nor 
poffibly never will be, a ftandard for it, 
by which one may truly know what 
is or is not fo. , 

Every one who labours under any 
diftrefs in life, is full of accufations 
on the ingratitude of perfons whom he 
either has, or imagines he has, con- 
ferred fome obligation on, at one 
time or another; though, perhaps, 
thofe whom he thus brands were ne- 
ver fenfible of any favour received 
from him, or, if they are, may not 
have it in their power to return them 
in the manner he expects. 

It muft be acknowledged, there is 
in moft of us a partiality to ourfelves ; 


we are too apt to magnify every good 
ofice we do, and leflien the merit of 
thoie we receive ; and this isan innate 
ingratitude, even though we fhould, 
in e:fcct, repay the obligations con- 
ferred on us a thoufand fold, 

When we look round the amazing 
{cent which this world affords, and 
coniider the various produce of the 
earth and air, the unfathomable deep, 
and the rivers ifluing from it, all cre- 
ated for our ufe, and abounding with 
every thing necefiary for our {upport 
and pleafure ; how can we fuficiently 
teflity our gratitude to the d:fpenfer of 
thefe bleiimgs!—-But, if we lift up 
our eyes to the immenfe expanfe a- 
bove, where myriads of orbs, infinite- 
ly larger than that wherein we are 
placed, roli over our heads, felf poif- 
ed in wither, and at the fame time re- 
fle&i, that, fhould one of thefe ftart 
from its fphere, its fhock would crufh 
this globe to atoms: how mut our 
whole fouls diffolve in grateful contem- 
plation of that almighty power, whofe 
fingle fiat regulates their motions, fo 
as to be of no prejudice to each other, 
or to us ! 

Thofe who difbelieve, or afedt to 
difbelieve, all other obligations, rea- 
dily acknowledge themielves bound 
by thefe, and are afhamed and angry, 
if but fufpected guilty of ingratitude 
on this fcore. 

Our parents, as, next to heaven, the 
authors of our being, and protectors of 
our helplefs infancy, certainly claim 
the firt and greateit fhare of our love 
and gratitude:—Never is it in our 
power to recompence thofe tender 
cares they feel for us: Yet what we 
can we ought: Love and refpedct to 
them are duties fo known, and univer- 
fally confeficd, that where a perfon is 
vilibly wanting in either of thefe, he 
is delervedly looked upon as a mon- 
fter. Molt people, therefore, efpeci- 
ally of the better fort, endeavour to 
maintain an exterior fhew of this gra- 


titude, though too many have little of | 


it in their hearts. 
Thofe, who, under our parents, 
have the care of our education, if they 
have 
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have difcharged the truft repofed in 
them, by infpiring us with true noti- 
ons of honour and virtue, juitly de- 
mand our gratitude; and we ought 
not only to acknowledge the obliga- 
tions we owe to their integrity, but 
recompenfe it by all the marks of 
friendfhip in our power. 

If, according to the different relati- 
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ons they ftand in to us, we treat any 
of thefe in an unbecoming manner, 
we are guilty of an ingratitude, which 
no excufe can palliate. Thefe obli- 
gations are plain, convincing, and 
when not acknowledged, though no 
human law exift againft the unnatural 
propenfity, 


Heav'n feldom fails to punifh, in its kind, 
Th’ ungrateful does a more ungrateful find. 


A Defcription of the Double-Stock July-Flower. 
With a Copper-Plate of that beautiful Flower, coloured from Nature. 


E W flowers that adorn our gar- 
F dens, are more beautiful and fra- 
grant than the double-itock July- 
Hower, reprefented on the plate in its 
natural colours. There are feveral 
forts of them, fome of a beautiful red, 
others ftriped, or tinged with white, 
or a violet biue. They are all raifed 
from feeds fown in March or April, 
in a light foil and warm expofure. 
The firft appearance of a flower- 
garden infpires every beholder with a 
fudden pleafure ; and without any di- 
ftin& thought, we are that moment 
fenfible of a fatisfaftion, we experience 
in no other place. Can this pleafure 
flow from the beautiful colours in 
which they are arrayed, and were 
they created entirely to pleafe us? If 
we examine carefully into nature, we 
fhall find a connexion through the 
whole; and though each object has 
its particular end in that fyitem, or 
may happen to correfpond with fome 
other, we fee that all of them have an 
ultimate relation to man. They are 
united in him, as their proper center ; 
he is the end of all, fince he alone has 
the occafion for the whole. It is evi- 
dent that the flowers, in particular, 
were formed to pleafe him, and it is 
for his fake they have received their 
amiable appearance. No eyes, but 
his, can enjoy their beauties. The 
animals never feem to be affeéted with 
pleafure when they behold them, nor 
do they ever ftop to confider them 
with-attention. They confound them 


with the common herbage of the field ; 
they trample on the moft beautiful of 
the tribe, and are perfectly infenfible 
of this ornament of nature. Whereas 
man, amidit a crowd of objeéts and 
riches that furround him, diitinguifhes 
and purfues the flowers, with a pecu- 
liar complaifance. 

They have, likewife, an agreeable 
correfpondence with our eyes, and 2 
fet of powerful attractions, that invite 
us to approach them. Whenever we 
gather them, they prefent us with new 
perfections, in proportion to our re- 
garding them with a nearer attention. 
The greateit part of them not only re- 
gale our view with the beauty and ar- 
rangement of their colours, but gent- 
ly delight our {mell with an exquifite 
perfume ; and when they have grati- 
fied our fenfes with an innocent fatif- 
faGtion, the mind ftill difcovers won- 
ders in them which ravifh the fa- 
culties. 

There are a number of flowers that 
feem only formed to prefent mankind 
with a number of fweets ; and while 
others are preparing for him a fruit, 
which he will ufe after the difappear- 
ance of the flowers, thefe are far from, 
being indifferent, though he is not 
confcious they have any other merit 
than the pleafure they afford him ; 
but they prefent themfelves to him in 
their turn with fuch an engaging air, 
as makes it evident they all pay their 
court to him as their Lord. 

It is difficult to conceive how far 
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the defign to delight man with the 
beauty and profufion of flowers has 
been extended. ‘T'heir multitude is a 
real prodigy, and one would imagine, 
they had been commanded to {pring 
beneath every flep we take. Each 
part of nature unfolds them to our 
view in their turns. ‘They rear their 
heads on the lofty tops of trees, and 
are diffufed thro’ the herbage which 
creeps along the earth: They embel- 
lifh the vallies and the mountains, and 
the meadows are enamelled with their 
colours : They are gathered from the 
fkirts of the wood, and make their ap- 
pearance even in deferts: The earth 
1s a garden entirely covered with their 
bloom ; and lett man fhould be depri- 
ved of this delicious profpeét, when 
he retires within the narrow confines 
of his habitation, they feem defirous 
to render this more amiable to him, by 
ranging themfelves in his parterre, and 
creating him more pleafure than they 
afford him in any other fituation. 
Would not one be apt to fay, thar, 
at leaft, the moft fhining and lovely 
of all the tribe were feparated from 
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the commonality of flowers, in order 
to form a fhining ambafly ; and that 
they advance to render homage to 
their Lord, and are deputed to hail 
him King of nature ? 

It is an infallible truth, that the 
beauty of flowers never fails to infpire 
us with joy; and when we have fuf- 
ficiently examined the faire, we are 
fenfible they are only proper to refrefh 
the fight; and, indeed, the profpect 
they afford is, fo touching, and we ex- 
perience their power to be fo effectual, 
that the generality of thofe arts which 
are ambitious of plealing, feem mott 
fuccefsful, when they borrow their af- 
fiftance. Sculpture imitates them in 
its fofteft ornaments, architecture be- 
ftows the embellifhments of leaves and 
feftoons on thofe columns and fronts, 
which would otherwile be too naked. 
The richeft embroideries are little more 
than foliages and flowers; the moit 
magnificent filks are almoft covered 
with thefe charming forms, and are 
thought beautiful, in proportion as 
they refemble the lively tinge of natu- 
ral flowers. 


The Bittory of England (Page 234, Vol. XII.) continued. 


‘ It happened afterwards, that the 
King and Parliament making war up- 
on each other, the Scots fent an army 
to the affiftance of the Parliament of 
England, againft the King, from 
whence he inferred, that to make war 
againft him was to make war againtft 
England. The Scots on the contrary 
pretended, that, very far from mak- 
ing war againft England, they fent 
their troops thither on purpofe to 
affift that kingdom. It is eafy to 
perceive, that from the diverfity of 
the principles proceeds the diverfity 
of the confequences. 

To finifh in a word what relates to 
Scotland, I fhall only fay, that the 
King went thither in Auguft 1641, 
ftayed there till the nineteenth of No- 
vember, affitted in perfon at the Par- 
liament,. and gave the royal affent to 
all the aéts prefented to him. To 
this came the projects he had formed 


with regard to Scotland, from the be- 
ginning of his reign. 

What has hitherto been faid of the 
Parliament’s behaviour to the King, 
is fufficient to fhew, how fenfible the 
King muft have been of the mortifi- 
cations he daily received. He had 


paflionately defired to. be revenged of 


the Scots, or at leaft to drive them 
out of the kingdom ; but he faw that 
the Parliament made them a prefent 
of three hundred thoufand pounds, to 
reward them for their coming. He 
hated the Prefbyterians, and would 
have heen glad to have hadit in his 
ee to root out Prefbyterianifm : 

ut he faw, that, on the contrary, the 
Houfe of Commons openly took their 
part, and laboured to deftroy Epifco- 
pacy. His two principal Minifters in 


whom he moft confided, were in the 
Tower, and he eafily ‘perceived the 
Commons intended not to ftop there, 

fince, 
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fince, with regard to the Earl of Straf- 
ford, they were daily feeking means 
to make good their charge. ‘Two 
other of his Miniiters had been forced 
to fly, and the appearing to be {till 
well affected to him was fufficient to 
render any perfon the object of the 
perfecution of the Commons. 

Since the meeting of this Parlia- 
ment, fcarce a day had pafled, but 
the Commons attacked the King’s 
projet, by declaring illegal what he 
had done during fifteen years, or by 
rigoroufly profecuting the inftruments 
he had ufed to execute his defigns. 
It is therefore eafy to fee, how much 
all thefe mortifications muit have 
touched the King, and with what 
impatience he bore the haughty man- 
ner in which the Parliament aéted 
with him. Nothing was more con- 
trary to his inflexible temper, than to 
be forced to ftoop to a Houfe of 
Commons, for whom he had before 
fhewn the utmof contempt. It is 
therefore no wonder, that, in his fad 
fituation, he fhould think of fome 
way to free himfelf from this bondage. 
But a flight attempt to compafs this 
end ferved only to throw him into 
irretrievable ruin. 

I mean the project of gaining the 
army, and cauting them to declare 
for the King. The King approved 
of the proje&i, without perceiving the 
confequences, having no Minifter a- 
bout him, that had either the inclina- 
tion or ability to give him good 
counfel. lam fenfible, this isa place 
full of dangerous rocks, on which a 
hiftorian can very hardly efcape {plit- 
ting. This plot to gain the army is 
by fome looked upon as a chimera, a 
mere fiction, to render the King odi- 
ous. But, on the other hand, the Par- 
Jiament confidered it as a very real 
confpiracy, and pretended to draw 
from thence an evident proof, that 
the King’s compliance, with refpect to 
the redrefs of grievances, was all dif- 
fimulation, in expectation of an op- 
portunity to reftore himfelf, by force, 
to the itate he was in before this Par- 
iiament. ‘This bred in the Parlia- 


ment an invincible diftruft of the King, 
and a refolution to put it out of his 
power to break his word, and the 
means they ufed to execute this refo- 
lution, occafioned the civil wars, of 
which I fhall fpeak hereafter. It is 
therefore abfolutcly neceflary to exa- 
mine this confpiracy, in order to 
knew, whether it was real or invent- 
ed ; for from hence flow all the enfu- 
ing proceedings of the King and Par- 
liament, and upon this it is that the 
judicious and difinterctted reader may 
blame the one or the other. But, be- 
fore I proceed to this plot, it will be 
requifite to fay fomething of the Earl 
of Strafford’s affair, with which this 
has fome connexion. 

The Earl had been impeached by 
the Commons the eleventh of Novem- 
ber 1640; but his procefs could not 
be ready to be tried till the twenty- 
fecond of March i¢-40-1. .'This tryal 
lafted till the twelith of April, and 
then the Commons, who had been 
always prefent, perceiving, doubtlefs, 
that the fentence would not be fo 
rigorous as they withed, refolved to 
proceed againit the Earl by way of 
bill of attainder. They voted there- 
fore, on the fixteenth and nineteenth 
of April, that it was fufficiently prov- 
ed, that the Earl of Strafford had 
endeavoured to fubvert the funda- 
mental laws of the Kingdom, and 
introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical 
Government into the realms of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and that this was 
high-treafon. On the tweuty-firft of 
the fame month, the bill of attain- 
der pafied, with the majority of 204 
againit 59. 

The bill met with fo great oppo- 
fitien in the Houfe of Peers, that it 
was very doubtful whether it would 
pafs, or be thrown out. For which 
reafon, on the twenty-fourth was pre- 
fented to both Houfes a petition, 
fubfcribed by above forty thoufand 
inhabitants of London, fetting forth 
the cautes of their fufpicions and fears. 
And, amongft others, that juftice wa 
not yet executed upon the Earl of 
Strafford, and that there was reafon 
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.to dread fome fecret plot againft the 
Parliament. The twenty-eighth of 
April, the Commons fent by Mr. 
Hyde a meffage to the Lords, that 
they had received information, that 
the Earl of Strafford had a defign to 
make an efcape out of the Tower: 
that the guard about him was weak, 
and therefore they defired he might 
-be clofe prifoner, and his guards 
ftrengthened, to which the Lords con- 
fented. The firft of May the King 
ame to the Parliament, and, ina 
Ipeech to both Houfes, faid to this 
effect : “« That, having been pre- 
** fent at the tryal of the Earl of 
“* Strafford, he could not in con- 
** {cience condemn him of high-trea- 
** fon, though he thought him guilty 
** of mifdemeanors. Therefore he 
** defired the Lords to find fome way 
“to bring him out of this great 
“* ftreight.” 

The Commons, were much trou- 
bled and difcontented with this fpeech, 
and immediately adjourned till May 
the third, on which day great multi- 
tudes of people, repairing to Weit- 
minfter, infulted and threatened the 
Lords, as they were going to their 
Houfe, crying out juftice, juftice. 

The fame day Mr. Pym made 
known to the Houfe, * That there 
“* were divers informations given of 
¢* defperate defigns both at home and 
€* abroad, againit the Parliament, and 
«* the peace of the nation; and that 
«‘ the perfons engaged therein were 
** under an oath of fecrecy: That 
** there was an endeavour to difatte& 
** the army, not only againft the Par- 
** Jiament’s proceedings, but to bring 
«* them up againft the Parliament to 
“ over-awe them: That there was 
‘+, alfo a defign upon the Tower ; and 
*¢ endeavours ufed for the Earl of 
‘6 Strafford to efcape: That thefe 
*6 combinations at home had a cor- 
‘§ refpondency with practices abroad ; 
‘‘ and that the French were drawing 
«s down their forces amain to the fea- 
‘* fide ; and there was a caufe to fear, 
* their intent was upon Portfmouth : 
** That.divers perfons of eminency 
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s* about the Queen were deeply en- 
“* gaged in thefe plots: That it was 
“‘ neceffary that the ports fhould be 
** ftopped ; and his Majetty defired to 
** command, That no perfon attend- 
*‘ ing upon the King, Queen, or 
*¢ Prince, fhould depart without leave 
“of his Majefty, with the humble 
** advice of his Parliament.” 

Whereupon the Houfe fell into a 
ferious debate of this matter, and 
were generally of opinion, that it was 
neceflary to enter into a common re- 
folution for the fafety ofthe kingdom. 

When it is confidered in what junc- 
ture this confpiracy was difcovered to 
the Houfe, though Mr. Pym was in- 
formed of it long before ; that it was 
at a time, when the Peers were, in 
fome meafure, to be compelled to 
pafs the bill of attainder againft the 
Earl of Strafford, and when the rab- 
ble were alfo ufing violence for that 
purpofe, there feems to be ground to 
fufpeét, that it was only an artifice 
to ftir up the people, and induce the 
Lords to do as the Commons defired, 
from a fear of the imminent danger 
the kingdom was threatened with: At 
leaft, there is reafon to believe, this 
confpiracy was greatly aggravated. 
But this is only a conjecture, which 
ought not to be relied on, till the ar- 
guments pro and con are examined. 
However this be, the Commons, after 
a debate, came to a refolution of 
taking the following proteftation. 

I A.B. do, in the prefence of Al- 
mighty God, promife, vow, and pro- 
teft, to maintain and defend, as far 
as lawfully I mav, with my life, 
power, and eitate, the true reformed 
Proteftant religion, expreffed in the 
doctrine of the church of England, 
againft all Popery and Popifh innova- 
tion within this realm, contrary to 
the faid dofrine; and, according to 
the duty of my allegiance, I will 
maintain aud defend his Majefty’s 
royal perfon, honour, and eftate. 

Alfo the power and privilege of 
Parliaments, the lawful rights and 
liberties of the fubjects, and every 
perfon that fhall make this protefta- 

tion, 
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tion, in whatfoever he fhall do in the 
lawful purfuance of the fame ; and to 
my power, as far as lawfully I may, 
I will oppofe, and, by all good ways 
and means, endeavour to bring con- 
dign punifhment on all fuch, as fhall 
by force, practice, counfels, plots, 
confpiracies, or otherwife, do any 
thing to the contrary, in this prefent 
proteitation contained : And further, 
That I thall, in all juff and honour- 
able ways, endeavour to preferve the 
union and peace betwixt the three 
Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland: And neither for hope, fear, 
or any other refpeéts, fhall relinquifh 
this promife, vow, and proteftation. 

It muft be obferved, this protetfta- 
tion was taken on Mr. Pym’s bare 
affurance of the difcovery of a plot, 
and before there was any proof of it. 
Hence it may be conjectured, that the 
thing had been determined among the 
leading men in the Houfe. After 
that, the Commons came to feveral 
refolutions, to provide for the fafety 
of the kingdom, and the town of 


Portfmouth in particular. They com- 


municated to the Lords the informa- 
tions they had received, the votes 
they had pafied, and their protefta- 
tion, defiring that every Peer might 
be ordered to take it. 

It was very difficult for the Lords 
to refufe the Commons defire. In 
the firft place, they had infpired the 
nation with fuch a terror, that no 
man durft oppofe their refolves, for 
fear of being looked upon as having 
ill defigns, and expofed to inevitable 
tuin. Secondly, the people {till con- 
tinued to flock to Weitmintter, and 
openly threatened the Lords. ‘Thirdly, 
the multitude prefented the fame day 
a petition to the Lords, demanding 
juftice upon the Earl of Strafford, and 
that their Lordthips would pleafe to 
free them from the fears of the con- 
fpiracy. Fourthly, on the morrow, 
being the fourth of May, the people 
repairing to. Weitminfter in greater 
numbers than the day before, fome 
incendiaries pofted up againit a wall, 


‘in the Old Palace-yard, the names of 


fifty-fix members, calling them Straf- 
fordians, and betrayers of their coun- 
try. Laftly, the fame day the multi- 
tudes prefented to the Lords another 
petition, faying, “‘ That they under. 
itood the Tower was going to re- 
ceive a garrifon of men, not of the 
Hamlets, (as ufually) but confiftin 
of other perfons under the cémansiel 
of a Captain, a great confident of 
the Earl of Strafford’s, and that this 
was done to make way for the Earl's 
efcape.” 

Upon this petition, the Houfe fent 
fix Peers to examine Sir William Bal- 
four, Lieutenant of the ‘Tower, con- 
cerning the truth of this fact. Bal- 
four anfwered, it was true, he had his 
Majefty’s order to receive one hun- 
dred men into the Tower, and 
Captain Billingfl; «> command them, 
and to receive only fuch men as the 
Captain fhould bring to him; but, 
underftanding now their Lordfhips 
pleafure, he would receive no other 
guard into the Tower but the Hamlet 
men. 

The Lords did further declare, at 
a conference with the Commons, that 
they were drawing to a conclufion of 
the bill of attainder, but were fo en- 
compaffed with multitudes of people, 
that they might be conceived not to 
be free, and therefore defired the 
Commons to join with them, to find 
out fome way to fend the pceple to 
their homes. Then they debated the 
proteftation, pafied it, and took the 
fame. It was taken by four hundred 
and thirty-three Commoners, and one 
hundred and fix Lords, including the 
Bithops and Judges. The Commons 
having ordered Dr. Burgefs to ac- 
quaint the multitude with the pra- 
teftation taken by both Houfes, and 
that they were defired to return to 
their homes, they forthwith departed, 

There are then two things which 
manifeftly appear in this affair. The 
firft, that there was a project on foot 
to favour the Earl of Straford’s ef. 
cape, which will be feen more clearly 
hereafter. Thefecond, that the con- 
courfe of the people was privately 
procured, 
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procured, by fome of the leading 
men of the Commons, fince, the day 
before, the Houfe had taken no ftep 
towards difperfing the multitudes, 
though they were defired by the Lords, 
and fince they found means to caufe 
the people to retire, as foon as they 
knew the Lords-had refolved to take 
the proteftation. 

But the proteftation was not the 
only effect of the confpiracy. ‘The 
fame day, the Commons ordered a 
bill to be prepared for the continuance 
of this prefent Parliament, that it 
might not be diffolved without the 
confent of both Houfes. They or- 
dered likewife the proteftation to be 
tendered to the whole kingdom. 

The fame day, May the 4th, the 
Houfe was informed, that fix or eight 
of the confpirators were fled, of whom 
Mr. Henry Jermin and Mr. Henry 
Percy, Members of the Houfe, were 
two, and that theywere gone towards 
Portfmouth. At the fame time, in- 
formation came that the Queen was 

reparing to go to the fame place. 

hefe two fucceffive informations 
caufing ftrong fufpicions, the Houfes 
difpatched to Portfmouth one Lord 
and two Commoners, to propofe cer- 
tain queries to the Governor, and take 
care for the fecurity of the town and 
haven. They agreed withal, to move 
the Queen to defer her journey to 
Portimouth, alledging feveral reafons 
which were not the true, [particularly 
the fafety of her Majeity’s perfon. ] 
They defired alfo the King to publith 
a proclamation, for calling in Jermin, 
Percy, and other fugitives, which the 
King promifed to do. 

The Committee, appointed to ex- 
amine the affair of the plot to feduce 
the army, made two reports to the 
Houfe, and caufed feveral depofitions 
to be read : 

The if was Captain Billingfly’s, 
who confeffed, That Sir John Suck- 
ling had invited him to take upon 
him the command of the hundred 
men that were to be fent to guard 
the Tower. 

The 2d, Mr. Nutt’s, whereby it 
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appeared, that the Earl of Strafford’s 
efcape was projected. 

The 3d, Lieutenant-colonel Bal- 
‘lard’s, who faid, That Captain Chud- 
leigh brought down to the army many 
propofitions ; fome of which were, 
That Colonel Goring fhould be Lieu- 
tenant-general, and that the Prince 
and the Earl of Newcaftle would be 
in Nottinghamfhire with a thoufand 
horfe ready to join with the army. 

The 4th was Willis’s, who decla- 
red, That the French were to favour 
the enterprize; that the Clergy would, 
at their own charge, fend two-thou- 
fand horfe ; and that the Prince was 
to come down to the army. 

The Houfe was further informed, 
That the Officers, who had under- 
taken to ferve the King, had com- 
municated to him the draught of a 
petition, which was to be directed to 
the King and Parliament from the 
Army ; that they hoped to get it fub- 
fcribed by moft of the Officers, and 
that the King, after reading it, had 
approved of the fame, and writ at 
the bottom thefe two letters, C. R. 
in token of his approbation. 

Thefe are the grounds on which 
was built the reality of this plot ; 
which, whether real, or only ima- 
ginary, was ‘extremely injurious to 
the King, by the difguft it bred in 
the minds of moft of the Members of 
Parliament, and of the nation in ge- 
neral. And the head of the contrary 
party did not fail to magnify the cir- 
cumftances and confequences, in or- 
der to caufe the bill of attainder to 
pafs the more eafily againft the Earl 
of Strafford, and alfo the bill for the 
continuance of the Parliament. 

There is no doubt, when the Com- 
mons impeached the Earl of Strafford, 
his ruin was refolved by the leading 
men of that Houfe. The Earl being 
looked upon as the moft powerful, 
and moft in favour of all the King’s 
Minifters, and as the principal author 
of the miferies of the kingdom, this 
was fuflicient to make it thought re- 
quifite te facrifice him to the public. 
I do not think it neceflary to feek o- 
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ther motives of this refolution, or to 
afcribe it to more fecret caufes. Since 
the Parliament undertook to redrefs 
grievances, and reftore the Govern- 
ment to its ancient flate, nothing was 
more natural than to punifh fuch as 
had helped to unhinge it; and, a- 
mong thefe, the Earl of Strafford was 
the principal, and, confequently, the 
fittet to ferve for example to thofe, 
who fhould, in time to come, engage 
in the like enterprize. But, befides 
this, he had made himfelf many ene- 
mies by his imperious behaviour, to 
which great Minifters, who are fe- 
cure of their mafter’s favour, are ge- 
nerally but too liable. Moreover, he 
had deferted the people’s intereft, after 
having ftrongly fupported it, whilft a 
Member of the Houfe of Commons, 
and devoted himfelf entirely to the 
King. This fufficed to render him 
odious, and the Commons, when 
they impeached him, knew they could 
not do any thing more grateful to the 
people. He was therefore acculed of 
high-treafon, not that, in the fhort 
time fince the opening of the Parlia- 
ment, the Commons could have any 
certainty of his being guilty of that 
crime, but upon a certain public evi- 
dence, and the inward conviction of 
moit of the Members. After his be- 
ing fent to the Tower upon this im- 
peachment, the Houfe confidered of 
the articles on which they were to 
ground his accufation, and, when 
they were brought to the Lords, proofs 
were fought to fupport them. 

Thefe articles, to the number of 
twenty-eight, tended to prove in ge- 
neral, that the Earl of Straftord had 
endeavoured to fubvert the ftunda- 
mental laws of the State, and eftablifh 
an arbitrary power. So, though each 
of the pretended crimes, whereof he 
was accufed, could not be accounted 
high-treafon, the Houfe pretended. 
that all together manifeltly flewed 
his defign, and the means he had 
employed to accomplith it. 

The Parliament of Ireland, hear- 
ing the Earl of Strafford was in the 
Tower, immediately fent a Committee 
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of both Houfes to England, to lay 
before the Parliament remonftrances 
concerning the grievances endured by 
the Irifh, under that Lord’s admini- 
ftration. 

This procefs was not ready to be 
tried till the 22d of March 1640-1, 
and lafted till the 12th of April. It 
would be too tedious to give a parti- 
cular account of the proofs, depofi- 
tions of the evidences, anfwers of the 
party accufed upon each article, and 
replies of the Commons. ' To give 2 
general idea of the thing, it will fuf- 
fice to fay in two words, that, the 
impeachment running wholly upon 
the Earl of Strifford’s pretended in- 
tention to fubvert the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, the greateft 
part of the crimes, he was accufed of, 
could be accounted high-treafon, but 
on fuppofition of this fame intention. 
And therefore the Managers infilted 
upon every one of the articles, in 
order to prove this intention, main- 
taining that, though each fingly was 
not capable of proving it, they were, 
however, when joined together, of 
the utmoft evidence. But, befides 
that each of thefe articles was not e- 
qually well proved, it remained alfo 
to decide, whether the intention could 
render a man guilty of treafon. The 
Council for the Earl of Strafford main- 
tained, ‘That although, by the law, 
the bare intention of killing the King 
was high-treafon, it did not follow, 
that the intention could be confidered. 
upon the fame foot, with refpect to 
other treafons, which the law had 
net explained in the fame manner. 
On the other hand, the Earl of Straf- 
ford fhewed, that none of the parti- 
cular crimes, he was charged with, 
could be deemed treafon, and that 2 
hundred felonies could never make 
ong treafonable crime. But this dif- 
pute concerned only the nature of the 
offence, in which the accufed had a 
great advantage, efpecially if it be 
confidered, that in England, in cri- 
minal cafes, the Judges are extremely 
careful not to miftake, and to attend 
only to what proves direétly the na- 
ture 
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it, or to anfwer the impatience of the 


ture of the offence contained in the 
indictment. If the Commons had 
een fatisfied with accufing the Earl 
of Strafford of felony, or mifde- 
meanors, very probably they would 
have obtained a fpeedy fentence a- 
gaint him. But, Colne folely im- 
eached him of high.treafon, it be- 
onged to the Peers to condemn or 
acquit him, folely upon that fort of 
offence. In the reign of Edward VI, 
the Duke of Someriet was accufed of 
high-treafon and felony. He was 
acquitted as to the firft, but condemn- 
ed for the laft. 

The Earl of Strafford defended him- 
felf with all the ability, prefence of 
mind, judgment, and temper, that 
could be expected from a perfon of 
his parts. Accordingly, the Com- 
mons eafily found, that the Lords 
would hardly be induced to condemn 
him ;. and therefore they thought fit 
to take another courfe to accomplifh 
their ends. 

The 1gth of April, it was voted 
by the Commons, That the endea- 
vour of the Earl of Strafford to fub- 
vert the fundamental laws of the 
realms of England and Ireland, and 
to introduce an arbitrary and tyranni- 
cal government in both thofe king- 
doms, was high-treafon. ‘Two days 
after, a bill of attainder was brought 
in againft the Earl. The bill was 
read twice in the morning, and. the 
third time in the afternoon,. and 
pafied with the majority of 204 againft 
$9; after which, it was fent up to 
the Lords. 

Among the oppofers of the bill, 
the Lord Digby diltinguifhed himfelf 
by a very eloquent {peech, wherein 
he endeavoured to fhew, that to con- 
demn the Earl of Strafford in that 
manner was a real murder. Great 
exceptions were taken at this fpeech, 
and, though the Houfe feemed at firft 
not much to regard it, they ordered 
afterwards, that it fhould be publick- 
ly burnt by the hangman. 

The bill of attainder produced not 
the effect the Commons defired. The 
Lords. were in no hafte to examine 


Commons. They hada mind firft to 
confider the arguments for and againft 
the bill. In this interval, the Tian 
caufed Sir William Balfour to be exa- 
mined concerning the project of let- 
ting the Earl of Strafford efcape. Se- 
veral thoufands of the inhabitants of 
London prefented to both Houfes a 
petition againft the Earl, faying he 
was afworn enemy of the city. The 
zgth of April, Mr. St. John, in the 
name of the Commons, made a long 
fpeech to the Lords, to prove that 
the bill of attainder was not contrary 
tolaw. May the ift, the King came 
to the Parliament, and made the fol- 
lowing fpeech to both Houfes : 
* My Lords, 

* I had not any intention to have 
fpoken to you of this bufinefs this 
day, which is the great bufinefs of 
the Earl of Strafford, becaufe I would 
do nothing that might ferve to hinder 
your occations ; but now it comes fo 
to pais, that, feeing of neceflity I 
muit have part in the judgment, I 
think it moft neceflary for me to de- 
clare my confcience therein. I am 
fure you all know, that I have been 
prefent at the hearing of this great 
cafe, from the one end to the other ; 
and [ muft tell you, That I cannot in 
my confcience condemn him of high- 
treafon ; it is not fit for me to argue 
the bufinefs; I am fure you will mot 
expe& that. A pofitive doétrine beft 
becomes the mouth of a Prince; yet 
I muft tell you three great truths, 
which I am fure nobody knows fo 
well as myfelf: 1. That I never had 
any intention of bringing over the Irith 
army into England, nor ever was ad- 
vifed by any body fo todo. 2. That 
there was never any debate before 
me, neither in public Council, nor 
at private Committee, of the difloy- 
alty of my Englifh fubje&ts, nor ever 
had I any fufpicion of them. 3. I 
was never counfelled by any to alter 
the leaft of any of the laws of Eng- 
land, much lefs to alter all the Jaws. 
Nay, I muft tell you this, I think no- 
body durft ever be fo impudent to 
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move me in it; for, if they had, I 
thould have put fuch a mark upon 
them, and made them fuch an ex- 
ample, that all pofterity fhould know 
my intentions by it; for my intention 
was ever to govern according to law, 
and no otherwife. 

© I defire to be rightly underftood. 
I told you in my confcience I cannot 
condemn him of high-treafon ; yet I 
cannot fay I can clear him of mifde- 
meancts ;_ therefore I hope you may 
find a way to fatisfy juitice, and your 
own fears, and not prefs upon my 
confcience. My Lords, I hope you 
know what a tender thing conicience 
is ; yet I muit declare unto you, that, 
to fatisfy my people, 1 would do great 
matters: But this of confcience, no 
fear, no refpeét whatfoever, fhall ever 
make me go againft it. Certainly I 
have not fo ill deferved of the Purlia- 


ment at this time, that they fthould 
prefs me in this tender point, and 
therefore 1 cannot expect that you 
will go about it. ; 

* Nay, I muft confefs, for matters 
of mifdemeanors, I am fo clear in 
that, that, though I will not chalk out 
the way, yet let me tell you, that [ 
do think my Lord Strafford is not fit 
hereafter to ferve me, or the Com- 
monwealth, in any place of truit, no, 
not fo much as that of a Conftable. 
Therefore I. leave it to you, my 
Lords, to find fome fuch way as may 
bring me out of this great ftreight, 
and keep ourfelves and the kingdom 
from fuch great inconveniencies ; 
certainly he, that thinks him guilty 
of high-treafon, in his con{cience may 
condemn him of mifdemeanors,’ 

[To be continued. } 


A Calculus of an Occultation of Venus by the Moon, on the 
Twenty-feventh Day of July, in the Morning, New Stile. By 


Dr. Umfreville. 


The Motions of the Sun and Moon are taken from Mr. Brent’s Tables, 
and thofe of Venus from Dr. Halley. 


Firft Contatl — 
Central Ingreffion 
Immerfion — 
Middle Occultation 
Vifible Conjunéion 
Kcliptical Ditto 
Emerfion 
Central Ditto — 
End — — 
Duration 
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Semidiameter of Venus 19 Seconds. 
Leaft Diftance at the Centers 6 Minutes. | . 
The Moon's Altitude, at Venus’s Conjunction, 34° 1’ 00”. 


Anfwer to the Paradox, Page 220, Vol. XII. 


By Mr. F. 


Stainburn, Writing-mafter, at the Manor, York. 


HE place on the furface of the earth is where the fun happens to be 

} vertical the moment it enters either of the equinoétial points (Aries, or 
Libra) ; fince, the moment before, it is direétly eait of that place; the mo- 
ment after, weit; and, that very moment, fouth: Whence, although, from 


sf the 
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the time of rifing to that of fetting, the fun actually pofleffes thefe three points, 
and is on fome of the three all that time, yet it muft be on all the three in 
an infinitely {mall fpace of time. Likewife it is evident, that the fun’s 
azimuth, at that place, will not alter one degree in the fpace of a whole 
day. 


Anfwer to the firft Queftion, Page 220, Vol. XII. By the 
fame Gentleman. 
ET T,L, and S, reprefent the centers of A 


the earth, moon, and {un refpectively, when 
the fun and moon are in conjunétion. Then, 
the force of gravity being reciprocally as the 
fquare of the diftance, the fluid at B will be more 
attracted by the moon and fun, than that at T; D el he 
alfo the fluid at A is lefs attraéted than that at 
T’; and, at D or C, the action is nearly the fame 
as at IT’: Confequently, the moon and fun dimi- 
nifhes the force of gravity of the particles at A and B 
B toward T, and, by fo much nearer to D or 
C, by fo much heavier are they. But the earth 
is fuppofed a fluid, that is, fuch a one whofe par- 
ticles eafily yield to each other ; whence itis plain, 
that thofe parts of the fluid, which are at A and ols 
B, will be thruft out by the parts which are at 
D and C, namely, the lighter by the heavier, ac- 
cording to the laws of hydroftatics: ‘Therefore 
the fluid at A and B will ftand out, or be raifed, 
but at D and C it will fubfide, till the greater 
quantity of the one is compenfated by the greater S 
gravity of the other; fo that the earth, in this 
fluid ftate, will, when the fun and moon are in conjunction, form itfelf into 
an oblong fpheroid, whofe axis is AB, which, if produced, will pais thro’ 
the centers of the fun and moon. 

By the fame way of reafoning we prove, that, in the quadratures, the 
fun will raife the fluid, where the moon depreffes it; whence the figure of this 
aqueous globe will alfo, in this cafe, be a fpheroid, whofe axis produced will 
pafs through that luminary whofe attractive force is the greateft. 





Anfwer to the 2d Queftion, Page 220, Vol. XII. By Mr. 
Thomas Walker, of Sharpinhoe, iz Bedfordhhire. 


Y trials I find the fun’s declination 11° 20’ 40% 38; the afcenfio- 
B nal difference = 14° 23’ 29 22”; or it may be thus: The fun’s de- 
clination = 14° 23’ 29” 22; the afcenfional difference = 11° 20% 40% 38”. 
Then, as the fine of the amplitude is to the fine of go, fo is the fine of the 
fun’s declination to the co-fine of latitude, equal to 51° 4° 38% 28”, the 


greater, and the leffer latitude = 37° 477 53” 59”: Whence the vifible time 
-m. f, 


of fun-rifing, in the greateft latitude, is = 7 0 20, and, in the leaft latitude, 
hm. f 


is==6 48 56, the anfwer required. 
Anfwer 
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Anfwer to the 3d Queftion. By the fame Gentleman, 


UT a= fir, b= +4, and y= $1435: Thena +4= fecond, 2+ 26 

= third, a+-36= fourth; the product of thefe four = a+ + 6ba3 +- 

11424? + 6b:a =: Which equation being duly refolved, I find a=o. 51034. 
Mr. Thomas Barker, of Weithall, alfo ient an anfwer to this queftion. 


Anfwer to the 4th Queftion, Page 220, Vol. XIl, By Mr. 
Abraham Stone, Land-furveyor. 


HE velocity of found is uniform, and, 
as the intenfity thereof is given, can in A 
no wile be effected by the pofition of the wind, 
but is as the {quare-root of the given ratio : 
In the right-angled triangle ABC, let A re- 
prefent the north tower, B the eaft, A B the 
diflance of the two towers=-one mile, or 
5280 feet, and C the fituation of the hearer: 
Suppofe AC unity, then CB will be =z, “ted B 
whofe fquare-root is 1.414072. 
Then, by common trigonometry : 
As AC: rad. :: CB: tangent 7 A = 54° 44’ 08% 11%, whofe com- 
lement is 35°? 15% 51% 49” = /B. 
P 35? 157 51% 49 
Then, asrad.: AB:: ZA: CB = 262.969 yards = the greater diftance. 
And, asrad.: AB:: 7B: A C= 187.751 yards = the leffer diftance. 
Mr. John Chefter, J. D. Mr. Thomas Walker, Mr. A. Liquier, and Mr. 
F. Stainburn favoured us with anfwers to this queftion. 


Anfwer to the 5th Queftion, Page 221, Vol. XII. By Mr. 
Abraham Stone. 








N the triangle ADC, let the angle 

CAD reprefent the elevation of the 
cannon = 40 ; AC its amplitude = one 
mile, or 5280 feet; and ADC the para- 
bolic curve the ball will defcribe : Then, 
per trigonometry, 

Astheco-fine ofthe elevation ADC: — YY F 3 
AC :: the elevation CAD: DC= al a 
4430.44; and, according to the univerfal E : 7 
Jaw of projeétiles, the greateft altitude will A 
be at P, == one fourth of the perpendicu- 
lar DC = 1107.61. 

Mr. Thomas Walker, Mr. F. Stainburn, and Mr. W. Trott alfo anfwered 
this queftion. 


The Britifh Mufe, containing original Poems, Songs, &c. 


A Vifion ; to Mifs Fanns, . Alas! ’tis Delia’s thade, I fear, 
Ynthia denies her filver light, How, gentle Delia, came ~ here ? 
And filence reigns the fable night ; Peace, gentle Damon, ben’t afraid, 
My flames renew’d, my bofom warm’d, Whifpers the fylph that guards the maid, 
And ev’ry thought with love alarm’d : The charming fair to love gives way, 
But ah '!—What fpettre do I fee, In dreams by night, in fighs by day, 
What wand'ring fhadow beckons me? Sf2 
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She vents ker grief in fhady bowers ; 
And, penfive, counts the lagging hours ; 
Tho’ coy, the once your paflion blam’d, 
Her heart now beats, when Damon's nam’d: 
The pearly dews fall from her eyes, 

For you fhe grieves, for you the dies. 
This faid, ftraight vanifh’d from my fight 
‘The guardian kind, the tav’rite fpright : 
But, tott—the shades of night retire, 
Aurora fmiles with rofy fire ; 

Now will I haften to my dear, 

With comfort to difpel her fear ; 


And, as my Delia’s face I {py’d, 

In extacies of joy, I cry’d: 

Biifs of my life, poffefs my heart, 

No more, O Delia, let us part : 

To Cupid’s fane let’s now repair, 
Hymen, my dear, will mect us there : 
Soon as her Damon’s voice fhe heard, 
Her {pirits loft, fhe inftant chear'd ; 
A modeft bluth confent exprefs’d ; 
-And now we live fupremely blefs’d. 
Blefs’d as th’ immortal powers above, 
A life of never fading love, be 4 


ANwSONG. Within Compafs of the German Flute. 
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2. 
Ye heroes triumphant by land and by fea, 
Sworn votaries to love, yet unmindful of me ; 
Of prowefs approv’d, of no dangers afraid ; 
Will you ftand by like daftards and fee me a 
maid ? 


Ye counfellors fage a ew eloquent tongue, 

Can do what you pleafe both right and with 
wrong ; 

Can it be by law, or by equity, faid, 

Thatac mely young girl ought to dic an old 
maid ? 








4e 
Ye learned phyficians, whofe excellent fkill 
Can fave or demolih, can heal or can kill; 
To a poor forlorn damfel contribute your 
aid, 
Who is fick, very fick, of remaining a 
maid, 


S. 
Ye fops, I invoke not to lift to my fong, 
Who anfwer no end, and to no fex belong 5 
Ye echo of echo’s, and fhadows of fhade, 
For, if Jhad you, I might ftill be a maid, 


A Nw COUNTRY DANCE. 
The Britifh Carnival. 


— 
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Firft couple right hands acrofs with the fecond couple half round, left hands back again 
s., firft couple crofs over half figure, and right and left quite round =. 


Refleftions on Fortune, 
TERN fortune’s frowns, I own, ’tis hard 
to bear, 
Whilft the heart finks beneath the weight of 
care ; 

Yet cv’n from thence advantage we may gain, 
When calm ‘refleGtion mitigates the pain ; 
When reafon reaffumes her native feat, 
And tells us fome are wretched, who are great : 
It quenches out ambition’s reftlets fire, 
Corrects the thought, and humbles the defire ; 
Shews us the trifling worth of what we view 
With eager fondnefs, and with toil purfue, 
That riches, pomp, nay, ev’n boundlefs pow’r, 
May all be loft in ene ill-fated hour ; 
Turns our purfuit from fuch delufive charms, 
And with a nobler flame the bofom warms: 
For what, alas! avail thofe tranfient toys, 
In which mifguided mortals place their joys ? 
Can they protraé one hour our fleeting breath? 
Or fave us from the icy grafp of death ? 


Yet, *tis a truth, we feldom feem to know, 

Till we are taught it by experienc’d woe ; 

Misfortune, as it humbles, makes us wife, 

Our judgment fathoms, and our virtue tries s 

Happy are they, who, to their fate refign'd, 

Can ftill poflefs tranquillity of mind ; 

Can pomp and grandeur view with look {e- 

rene, 

Nor with to a& within the gaudy fcene 5 

Their fouls above fuch trifles nobly foar, 

On them ftern fortune lofes half its pow’r : 

So the tough oak faft rooted in the ground, 

While tempefts rend the weaker trees around ; 

With head ereét, the furious fhock fuftains, 

Outlives the ftorm, and ftili unmov'd remains. 
Serena, 


On the Creation. 


HEN chaos Jay an undiftinguifh’d 

heap, 
Void without form, and floating on the deep ; 
AS 
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As horror brooded o’er the wat’ry wild, 

The Deity, on all, in pity fmil’d. 

Quick lightnings pierc’d the utmoft bounds 
of night, 

“¢ Let there be light, he faid, and all was 
light.”” 

The Spirit, downward, caft an awful look, 

And chaos faw, and to its center fhook : 

He fpake—the waves in admiration ftoed ; 

On this fide land, on that retir’d the flood. 

No more the mafly ftones obdurate prov'd, 

Down lay the bafis, up the ftructure mov'd, 

His Spirit breathes, and lo the whirlwinds 


blow, 
The mountains bubble, and the waters flow: 
The vallies fink, the mountains upwards rife, 


The air fills up, and ftretches to the fkies. 

Fair orbs of light, difpers’d both far and near, 

Bedeck the fpangled concave of the fphere; 

Worlds upon worlds thro’ {pace immenfe ex~- 
tend, 

No tongue can count, no mind conceive their 
end ! , 

At his command there fhot a kindling ray, 

Soon harm’ny uther’d in a flood of day ; 

Each element obferv’d th’ Almighty’s Jaws, 

The heavieft downwards funk, the lighteft 
rofe : 

Difcord to order came, each feed t’ its clafs, 

A beauteous fabric from a thapelefs maf{s : 

AN thingsarrang’d in number, and in weight, 

He faw their goodnefs, and promounc’d all 
right ; 

And, having into man infpir’d a foul, 

The earth he blefs’d, and verdure cloath’d the 
whole. T. H. 


Part of the 38th Chapter of Job paraphrafed. 


O W, from the fpiendors of his high 
abode, 
On ftorms and whirlwinds down th’ A- 
mighty rode, 
And the loud voice of thunder fpoke the 
God. 
He ftretch’d his dark pavilion o’er the floods, 
Harnefs’d the winds, and rein’d the dufky 
clouds ; 
Then from his aweful gloom the Godhead 
fpoke, 
And at his voice affrighted nature fheok : 
Vain man! who boldly with dim reafon’s 


ray 
Vies with his God, and rivals his full day ; 
But teil me now, fay how this beautcous frame 
Of all things from the womb of nature came ; 
When nature’s Lord, with onea!mighty call, 
From no where, rais’d this world’s capacious 
ball: 
Say, if thy hand directs the various rounds 
Of the vaft earth, and circumfcribes its bounds, 
Hew the revolving {pheres amid the fky 
in concert move, and dance in harmony ? 
Why the vaft tide, fometimes, in wanton play, 
4n fhining mazes gently glides away ; 


Anon, why fwelling with impetuous ftores 

Comes roiling down, and tumbles to the fhores ? 

By thy command does fair Aurora rife, 

And gild with purple beams the blufhing tkies > 

The warbling lark falutes her early ray, 

And welcomes, with his fong, the rifing day 5 

Why aweful night begins her folemn round, 

With all the majefty of darknefs crown’d ? 

Now bufy nature lies diffus’d in fleep, 

Hufh'd is the land, and lull’d the peaceful 
deep ; 

No breath of air difturbs the drowzy woods, 

No whifpers murmur from the filent floods ; 

The filver moon fheds down a trembling light, 

And glads the melancholy face of night : 

The ftars, in order, twinkle in the fkies, 

Ard fall in filence, and in filence rife ; 

’ Till, as a giant ftrong, a bridegroom gay, _ 

The fun fprings dancing thro’ the gates of 
day : 

He fhakes his dewy locks, and hurls his beams 

‘O’er the proud hills, and warms the eaftera 
ftreams : 

His fiery courfers bound above the main, 

And whirl the car along th’ ethereal plain : 

The fiery courfers, and the car, difplay 

A ftream of glory, and a flood of day. 

Did e’er thy eve defcend into the deep, 

Or haf thou feen where infant tempefts fleep ? 

Was e’er the grave, or regions of the night, 

Yet trod by thee, or open’d to thy fight ? 

Has death difclos’d to thee her gloomy ftate, 

The ghaftly forms, the various woes that 
wait 

In terrible array before her aweful gate? 

Know’ft thou where darknefs bears eternal 
{way, 

Or where the fource of everlafting day ? 

Why Eurus fans the eaftern regions, born 

On the gay courfers of the balmy morn ? 

Say, why, fometimes, the gentle evening 
breeze 

Sleeps on the waves, or murmurs thro’ the 

\ trees ; 

Or, why the winds, fometimes, their pinions 


try, 
Whifk o’er ce plain, and battle in the fky ? 
Know’ft thou why comets threaten in the 
air, 
Heralds of woe, deftruétion, and defpair, 
The plague, the fword, and all the forms 
of war ? 
Say, why the driving hail with rufhing found 
Pours from on high, and rattles on the ground? 
Why hover fnows, and, wanton in the air, 
Fail by degrees, and cloath the hoary year ? 
Say, why in lucid drops the balmy rain 
With glittering gems impearls the fthining 
plain, 
Or, wand’ring o’er the vale, in rills it flows, 
And on each flow’r a fudden {pring beftows ? 
Say, can thy voice, when fultry Sirius reigns, 
Flames in the air, and cleaves the glowing 
plains, 
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Th’ exhanfled urns of thirfty fprings fupply, 

And mitigate the fever of the ficy ? _ 

Or, when the heav’ns are charg’d with gloomy 
clouds, 

And haif the fkies precipitate in floods, 

Chace the dark horror of the ftorm away, 

Reftrain the deluge, and reftore the day ? 

By thee does fummer deck herfelf in charms, 

Or hoary winter lock her frozen arms? 

Does the pale lilly, or the blushing rofe, 

By thee their bofoms to the morn difclofe ? 

Do fruits from thee receive their various hue, 

Sweet to the fmell, or pleafant to the view ? 

Say, why the fun arrays with fhining dies 

The gaudy bow that gilds the gloomy fkies ? 

He from his urn pours forth his golden ftreams, 

And humid clouds imbibe the glitt’ring beams ; 

Sweetly the varying colours fade or rife, 

And the vaft arch embraces half the fkies. 

Say, canft thou rule the courfers of the fun, 

Or Jath the lazy fign Bootes on ? 

Doft thou inftruét the eagle how to fly, 

To mount the viewlefs winds, and tow’r the 

ky? 

©n founding pinions born, he foars, and fhrouds 

His proud afpiring head among the clouds ; 

Strong-pounc’d, and fierce, he darts upen 
his prey, 

He fails in triumph thro’ th’ ethereal way, 

Bears on the fun, and bafks in open day. 

Does the dread king, and terror of the wood, 

The lion, from thy hand expect his food ? 

Stung with keen hunger from his den he comes, 

Ranges the plains, and o’er the foreit roams 5 

He fnuffs the track of beafts, he fiercely roars, 

Doubling the horrors of the midnight sours ; 

With fullen majefty he ftalks away, 

And the rocks tremble while he feeks his prey : 

Dreadful he grins, he reads the favage brood 

With unfheath’d paws, and churns the fpout- 
ing blood. 


Prologue to the Tracedy of ike Black Prince, 
Spoken at a late Performance cf that Tragedy. 
HRO every age the poet’s {cheme hath 
4 been 

With fomething new to aid the opening f{cene ; 

With various toils each Jabour’d in the page, 

And fmiles and tears alternate grac’d the ftage. 

In ancient Rome, when eafy Terence wrote, 

Attention fteod, and Plaudits crown’d the 
plot ; 

The crouded circle echo’d generous praife, 

Then vice was cenfur’d, virtue won the bays. 

The ancient Britons faw great Shakefpear 
rife, 

And a long train of heroes met their eyes ; 

The Englifh bard brave Englifh ftories told ; 

The audience wept o’er what they heard of 
old : 

Now Otway charms, and Addifon fucceeds, 

The heroine fuffers, and the patriot bleeds ; 

Now glittering trophies {peak the conquering 
lord ; 


Now chafte Horatio dies by Publivs’ {ward, 
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Ladies, we faw your noble forrows flow, 

While tears exprefs’'d the pangs of filent 
woe ; 

Excufe, if players muft thefe forrows prize ; 

Tis fign the play fucceeds, when beauty fighs. 

To-night fam’d Britain’s Prince adorns our 
ftage, 

With virtuous, noble aéts he fires the age ; 

While fofter fcenes claim tribute from the 
fair, 

On Mariana’s wrongs indulge the tear, 

Rer fuffering merit, and her wild defpair. 

Oh! let foft virtue warm each tender breaft, 

Indulge the noble pafiion—and be bleft : 

And would the fair connubial bleffings prove, 

Let merit win you, and let honour move ; 

Scorn the proud fool who only loves a face, 

The fribbling coxcomb, and the man’s dif- 
grace, 

The flattering Sir, who cringes, fawns, or 
fighs : 

The man of fenfe will mental beauties prize ; 

Such charms alone can footh each care of life, 

Pleafe in the miftrefs, or endear the wife. 

Long flourifh virtue round fair Albion’s ifle, 

And dawning peace long greet us with afmile 5 

Bid long adieu, ye brave, to war’s alarms, 

Let honour triumph now in beauty’s charms. 

Oreftes. 


An acroftic Anfwento the firft Rebus, Page 2245 
Vol. XU, inferited to Mifs Sally Bourn, 


Nh -ISS Sally, I'd have you to tell Mr. 
Moor, 

A-mat is oft laid underfoot on the floor ; 

T-he defence of an houfe is the lock we'll 
fuppofe, 

L-ook then if we cannot the rebus difclofe. 

O-come, Saily, come, to the waters repair, 

C-harm the youths with your beauty, and 
rival the fair, 

K-cep the feafon, for now is the feafon, 
my dear. 

Rufticus. 


Anfwer to the fecond Rebus, Page 224, Vol. 
XIi. 
Maid men expeé, Sir, to find when they 
marry, 

Tho’ in fuch brittle ware they too often mif- 
carry ; 

A column of ftone, in commemoration, 

Was erected in London, of the grand confla- 
gration : 

So Maidftone’s the name of the town, I de- 
clare, 

A mighty clean borough, and rul’d by a Mayor. 

F. Chefter. 
Anfwer tothe Enigma, Page 224, Vol. XIT. 


Read your znigma, dear Brown, and efpy'd, 
*Twas the bajl of a cannon you labour’d 
to hide, Strepbon. 


An 
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An Account of the Abts for preferving, &c. the Turnpike-Roads, 
for licenfing Aleboufes in England, and for preventing clan- 


deftine Marriages. 


HE Aé& for the amendment 
and prefervation of the turn- 
pike-roads of this kingdom, to en- 
courage the ufe of broad wheels, per- 
mits waggons, with wheels nine inches 
broad, to be drawn with eight horfes, 
and carts with five, without being li- 
able to be weighed, or to forfeit. 

The Truftees of the turnpike-roads 
are ordered to meet in their feveral 
diftri€s, on or before the zgth of 
September, 1754, and to order all 
the Surveyors to caufe all the ruts, 
&c. to be beat down and levelled, 
and the roads to be widened where 
neceflary. And in roads intervening 
between, and communicating with 
two turnpike-roads, Surveyors are to 
caufe the ruts, &c. to be beat down ; 
and perfons, refufing to do their fta- 
tute-work thereon, are to bear their 
proportion of the charge, which the 
Juftices are to impower the Survey- 
ors to levy. 

The Truftees of turnpike-roads are 
impowered to meafure, at any turn- 
pike, the fellies of the wheels of wag- 
gons, &c. and where it fhall appear 
that the fellies were originally nine 
inches broad, but reduced by ufe, 
provided they are not lefs than eight 
inches broad, they are exempted from 
the penalty. And all waggons, &c. 
as fhall travel upon turnpike-roads 
with wheels narrower than what this 
aé&t requires, or with more horfes, the 
driver is to be carried before a Juftice 
of the Peace, and, on conviction, 
forfeit five pounds. 

It is alfo ordered, That, after the 
2gth of September, 1754, all owners 
of waggons, &c. fhall have their 
names, and places of abode, in large 
letters on the tilt, &c. And fuch as 
thall negleé& to put their names, &c. 
or ufea fictitious one, are madc liable 
to the fame penalties, as before; 
which penalties may be recovered in 
any of the Courts of Weftmintter, 


with treble cofts; or; in a fummary 
way, before two or more Juttices of 
the Peace. Vidtuallers are, by this 
att, difabled from holding any place 
of profit and traft under the tolls, or 
of farming the fame. , 

The Aét, paffed laft feffions, for 
licenfing alehoufes in England: The 
Juitices, on granting a licence, are 
to take a recognizance of 101. with 
fureties in the like fum, for the li- 
cenfed perfon’s maintaining good or- 
der ; and none are to have their li- 
cence renewed without certificate of 
good fame. Sellers of ale, and other 
fiquors, without licence, are to for- 
feit 40s. for the firft offence, 41. for 
the fecond, and 61. for the third. 

The Ac for preventing clandeftine 
marriages orders, That the banns of 
matrimony are to be publithed on three 
Sundays preceding the folemnizati- 
on, in the parifh church or chapel in 
which each of the parties do dwell ; 
but, if either of the parties fhall live 
in any extraparochial place, then the 
banns fhall be publifhed in fome 
church or chapel adjoining, and, in 
fuch cafe, the Minifter fhall fign the 
publication thereof, and the marriage 
to be folemnized in one of the faid 
churches, &c. 

That the true chriftian and furnames 
of the parties muft be delivered in 
writing to the Minifter feven days be- 
fore the firft publication of the banns; 
as, likewife, of their place of abode, 
and how long they have refpettively 
lived there. 

That though either of the parties 
be under the age of twenty-one, no 
Minifter fhall be punifhable after 
banns publifhed, where the parents, 
— &c. give no notice of dif- 
ent; but, where they do diffent, the 
publication to be void. 

That no licences be granted to any 
church or chapel, but that wherein 
one of the parties fhall have lived four 

weeks 
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weeks immediately before ; but, if ei- 
ther of the parties dwell in any ex- 
traparochial place, then the licence 
may be granted to the church or cha- 
pel adjoining. 

That any perfon folemnizing ma- 
trimony in any other place than a 
church or chapel, where banns have 
been ufually publithed (unlefs by fpe- 
cial licence firft obtained from fuch 
perfon or perfons having proper au- 
thority to grant the fame) fhall, up- 
on being lawfully convicted thereof, 
be tranfported as a felon for fourteen 
years, and the marriage to be void ; 
provided the profecution be com- 
menced within three years after the 
offence is committed. 

That marriages folemnized by li- 
cence (where either of the parties be 
under twenty-one years of age, ex- 
cept a widower or widow) without 
confent of parents, or guardians ap- 
pointed by the Court of “Chancery, te 
be abfolutely void ; but, where con. 
fent is unreafonably with-held, or 
parents, &c. beyond feas, may apply 
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to the Lord Chancellor, &c. 

That Churchwardens provide books, 
in which all bamns and marriages are 
to be regiftered, and to be figned by 
the Minifter, and the books to belong 
to the parifh, and kept for public 
ufe. 

That all marriages be folemnized 
before two witeefis, befides the Mi- 
nifter, and to be properly regiflered, 
and figned by the Miailter, witneiles, 
and the parties married. 

‘That any perfon conviéed of ma- 
king a falie entry in the parith regi- 
fter, or forging Oi deftroying, with 
an ill intent, any hing g rela iing there- 
to, and the iame with — to 
the licence, ‘hall fuiter de sath a 
felon: Likewife, that the AG i is om 
be read four times a year in all 
churches or chapels, and nothing in 
it is to extend to the Royal Family, 
Quakers, Jews, Scotland, or parts be- 
yond the feas ; and that fpecial li- 
cences are to be granted as ufual. 
This A& does not take place till the 
25th of March, 1754, 


A Receipt to kill. BUGGS, 


AKE one ounce of quickfil- 

i ver, and the whites of five or 
fix eggs; mix them and beat them 
well together i in a wooden difh with 
a brufh, till the globules of the qu uick- 
filver are but juft perceptible: Theis, 
having taken the beditead to pieces, 
and brufhed it very clean fron duit 


and dirt, without wafhing, rub into all 
the cracks and joints the above mix- 
ture, letting itdryon; nor mu the 
beditead be wafhed at any time after- 
wards. By the firft application, Shey 
will, in molt places be deftroyed ; 
not, afecond will not fail of mar 
ing them intirely. 
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— for licenfing public-houfes “ib. 
— for preventing clandeftine marri- 

ages ib, 
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